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FORBIDDEN FRUIT. 


CHAPTER. I. 
THE. RESCUE OF THE GREAT ZULU. 


‘*T tell you, my dear, it would be a most excellent 
match!’ 

‘And I tell you, my dear, I won’t have Cato roped 
ie? 

Mrs. Buster turned from the window, where she 
had been looking out upon the Rue de Rivoli, and 
drew her majestic, if somewhat voluminous, figure’ 
up to its full height. 

~“Roped in, sergeant!’ she repeated, indignantly 
fixing a severe glance upon her husband. ‘‘Roped in! 
How vulgar! Really, I do not understand you.”’ 

“‘How extraordinary, my dear,’’ rejoined the ser- 
geant, imperturbably. ‘‘You generally understand 
even more than I mean to convey.”’ 

‘‘Sergeant!”? 

‘Yes, my dear.’’ 

Buster’s face was very serious, but there was a little 
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twinkle in the corner of his eye which belied his ap- 
parent oravity. He knew his better half too well, 
and the charming Mrs. Buster was his better half in 
more senses than one, to go too far in any opposition 
to her; but still, after fifteen years of more or less 
happy married life, he could not resist upon occasions 
a little sarcastic dig here and there. 

Sergeant Buster, the senior partner of tite firm of 
Buster & Dove, Solicitors, and one of the leading | 
lights of the London bar, was anything but imposing 
in appearance. He wasa little, round, podgy man, 
still on the sunny side of fifty. He was quite bald, 
and on each side of his fat face he wore a slight 
whisker of the kind known as mutton chop. He im- 
pressed the casual observer asa man of exceeding 
good nature and by no means averse to an enjoyment 
of the good things which this world has to offer. 
And, so far as it went, this was true, but it was far 
from being all. Behind that broad expanse of fore- 
head, there was more than an ordinary amount of 
brain, else the sergeant never could have reached the 
position in legal circles he at present enjoyed. 

Mrs. Buster was a strong contrast to her husband. 
She had been a handsome girl in her youth, and still 
was a fine-looking woman, in spite of the additional 
embonpoint which the passing years had bestowed 
upon her. But still her height (she was far above the 


average woman in point of stature) enabled her to 
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carry off the somewhat superabundant flesh with dig- 
“nity. 

She had made a very good wife to Buster, as he 
himself would have been the last to deny, and in 
many respects was a most excellent woman; hut 
there was a certain rigidity about the rather thin lips 
which denoted that she was possessed of a large share 
of determination, not to say obstinacy. 

At the time our story opens the worthy sergeant, 
in company with his wife, was enjoying a well-earned 
vacation in that city which boasts itself the most 
‘beautiful in the world, and where well-behaved 
Americans are said to go when they die. 

Enjoying, did we say? Well, yes, Buster had man- 
aged to have a pretty fair time in Paris, but it must 
be confessed that he would have liked it better, could 
he have made the trip alone, for the companion of 
his joys and sorrows, knowing the somewhat lively 
disposition of her spouse, kept a rather strict eye 
upon him, allowing him just so much rope and no 
more. 

But like a certain famous character of fiction, 
whose surname also begins with a B, the sergeant 
could be ‘‘sly, sir, devilish sly,’’ and it is-safe to 
assume that Mrs. Buster was not aware of everything 
which her husband did. 

But just now, as he stood with his back to the 
fire-place, and replied with that mild ‘Yes, my 
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dear,’’ the expression of the sergeant’s face was that : 
of innocence itself. 

Mrs. Buster advanced and seated herself solemnly 
in an arm-chair ; then raising her eyes to her husband, 
she began, gravely: ‘ 

‘“Sergeant, this is a very serious matter.”? 

‘What is, my dear?”? ‘2 

‘(The subject we have just been discussing, and, if 
you will listen to me, I think I can make you see the 
matter in its proper light.”’ 

Oh? 

The sergeant limited himself to this exceedingly 
non-committal monosyllable. He knew that he was 
in for it, and past experience had taught him that it | 
was always wisest to allow his Arabella—Mrs. Bus- 
ter’s name was Arabella—to have her say. ; 


‘“You_ know, Buster,’’ went on the lady, with the 
same preternatural gravity, ‘‘that when Josephine 
Derringer’s mother, who was my dearest friend, died, ~ 
we took the girl into our own household. It was very 
good of you, sergeant, to consent.”’ 

‘Don’t mention it, my dear.’ 

Mrs. Buster waved her hand majestically. 

“I must. Itis your due. And, if I am anything, 
you know Iam always just. I repeat, therefore, it 
was very good of you to allow my dead friend’s 
daughter to be received into our family.’’ 
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‘‘T have never regretted it, my dear. Josie is a nice 
girl? 
‘“‘Ves, she is a nice girl and a pretty girl, too. Be- 
sides that, she has a very comfortable little fortune of 
her own. I trust, Buster, that I have thus far done 
my duty toward her.”” 
““You’ve been a second mother to her, my dear.’’ 
“‘Exactly,’? admitted Mrs. Buster, with justifiable 
pride. ‘‘And now, at the most critical period of a 
young girl’s life, I trust I shall not fail. Josephine 
is now quite eighteen, and, as I intimated before, it 
is high time that I was looking out fora husband 
for her.”’ 
The sergeant raised his eyebrows. 
‘‘But, my dear,’’ he returned, with mild expostu- 
lation, ‘‘why not allow her to do that for herself >’? 
“And throw herself away on some penniless ad- 
venturer? Never, Buster, never! I know my duty, 
and I shall see that she marries the right man.’’ 
-Buster’s only response was a faint whistle. 
Instantly Mrs. Buster drew herself up with offended 
dignity. 
“‘Don’t whistle, sergeant!’? she commanded, 
severely. 
“Tt was very low, my dear.”’ 
“Tt was very low, in my presence. But to resume. 
I have already selected her husband.”’ 


=“Cato-Dove!’ 
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“Exactly. Cato Dove, and I repeat what I said ~ 
before, when you so vulgarly interrupted me, that it 
would be a most excellent match. Mr. Dove isa 
young man, fairly good-looking, of irreproachable 
moral character’? (at this Buster raised his hand to 
his mouth to conceal an involuntary smile), ‘‘and 
with capital prospects. Moreover, he is your partner, 
and that being the case, it would be an easy thing 
for me to keep a general eye over the household.”’ 

‘‘And over the master in particular,’’ reflected 
Buster, but he wisely refrained from putting his 
thought: into words. 

‘‘Now could anything be more suitable?’’ con- 
cluded Mrs. Buster, with an air which showed that 
she considered the matter admitted of no argument 
whatever. 

Buster, however, ventured to say, somewhat depre- 
catingly: 

‘‘But, my dear, you’ve overlooked one rather im- 
portant item.’’ 

‘‘And what might that be??? queried Mrs. Buster, 
a trifle impatiently. 

‘“There is something which is called love,’’ replied 
Buster, and then he added, with fine diplomacy, and 
with perhaps just a little sentiment as well: ‘That 
had something to do with our marriage, Arabella.” 

Mrs. Buster’s face cleared. 


“I have not forgotten that,’ she said, with a 
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- smile which irradiated her face and recalled to the 
eminent sergeant the beautiful girl he had won some 
fifteen years before. “But why, Charlie’’—she 
never called him Charlie save when she was particu- 
larly pleased with him—‘‘why, Charlie, should not 
that happen? Surely fyspnaie | is worthy any man’s 
love, and——”’ 

‘‘And surely Cato,’’ interrupted Buster, with 
loyalty to his partner, ‘‘surely Cato is worthy any 
woiman’s love.’’ 

‘Granted !’’ agreed Mrs. Buster, graciously. ‘‘Now 
Mr. Dove is coming here to-day, and Josephine. is 
with us. By the way, it is strange, isn’t it, that he 
has never met her?”’ 

‘Yes, very,’’ replied Buster, although in his own 
heart he did not think it was so very strange as 
Cato’s visits to the Buster household had been few 
and far between, and Miss Derringer had been, ir 
Mrs. Buster’s eyes, until very recently, only a school: 
girl and therefore to be kept secluded. 

‘Well, now is the opportunity,’’ asseverated Mrs, 
Buster. ‘“They will meet and be together under the 
same roof for some days.’ He is a young man, some- 
what impressionable—no ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, Cato is impressionable enough,’’ as- 
ssnted Buster, with a grin. 

‘““And she a lovely young girl, Why shouldn’t 
they fall in love with one another?” 
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Buster capitulated. 
‘Well, really, my dear, I don’t a any teason 
why they should not.”’ 


Mrs. Buster laughed, with a sense of victory. 


‘Certainly, there is no reason,’’ she declared. 
—“T eave it to me and all will come out well.”’ 


Buster sighed, but said nothing. He really had 
not the slightest objection to his partner marrying 
Miss Derringer, but this cut-and-dried way of ar- 
ranging everything beforehand somewhat revolted 
him. However, there was no use in entering into 
any discussion, and it was better to let matters take 
their course. 

At this moment the gilded clock over the mantel- 
piece, that invariable clock in all Parisian apart- 
ments, struck the hour of three. 

Buster started, and, if truth were told, with a very 
keen sense of relief. ‘here were times when, fond 
as he was of his wife, he rather longed to be alone, 
naturally, so that the separation would only make the 
next meeting still happier. 

‘My dear,’’ he-said, buttoning his coat with an 
air of business, ‘I am awfully sorry, but it is really 
time for me to go. Cato’s train, as you know, arrives 
at half-past three, and it would never do for me not 
to meet him.”? : 


‘Certainly not. Of course, you must meet him. 
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But,”’ with an ominous tightening of the lips, “you . 
will be back within an hour.” 

‘‘By all means. In less than that,’’ rejoined the 
sergeant, cheerily, taking his -hat. 

“And, Charles!’ 
‘“Yes, my dear.’ 
‘‘Leave me to manage this. Don’t say anything to 
Mr. Dove about our conversation. ’’ 
“Certainly not. I wouldn’t do it for the world,” 
rejoined Buster, emphatically, and in that he only 

spoke the truth. If his wife wished to play the role of 
matchmaker, why let her. After all, what difference 
did it make? He would neither help nor hinder her 
-in her project. If Cato was, well, yes, roped in, as 
he had characterized the proceedings, it was no affair 
of his (Buster’s) and perhaps, after all, it was the - 
best thing. Surely Mrs. Buster was a very clever 
‘woman, and she seemed to have no doubts about the 
matter. 

Yet, somehow, the sergeant breathed more freely 
when he found himself in the Rue de Rivoli and 
hailed a cab to take him to the Gare du Nord, the 
station at which his partner was to arrive, to spend a 
week in Paris, before they both returned to the dull 

_routine of business. 

As he drove along, the gayety and lively bustle of 
the streets intoxicated the sergeant as with cham- 
 pagne, and, when he alighted at the station, he felt 


xe 
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like a schoolboy who has escaped from bounds and 
has an hour or two in which he is his own master ~ 
and can do what he likes. 

Buster had not long to wait. ‘The train was on 
time, and, as he stood on the platform, he soon saw 
alighting from a first-class carriage, a fashionably 
dressed young man of some twenty-eight years, 
blonde-haired, clean-shaven, with that well-groomed 
appearance possessed by all young Englishmen of a 
certain class of life, and, moreover, endowed with a 
certain open, ingenuous cast of countenance that was 
very attractive. 

The greeting between the two men was decidedly 
cordial. Besides being partners, they were friends, 
which is not always the case. 

‘‘How are you, old boy?” 

Rit as a-ddlen; Ard your? 

“<Cotldn’t;beibetter;? 

‘“How’s business ?”’ 

This was a characteristic question, for, except 
upon especial occasions, which it is not well to in- 
quire too closely into, business was always first with 
Buster. 

‘“Capital! Wewon the Davenant case. You re- 
ceived my telegram, didn’t you?”’ a 

“Ves. I congratulate you.” 

“Oh, I could have done nothing if you had not 
paved the way for me.”’ 
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‘Nonsense! Anything else?” 
No, I think not. It is the dull season now, you 
know. Ihave put all our business for the present 
into the hands of Skinner, Fox & Eaton. They have 
promised to telegraph at once if anything important 
turns up.”? 

‘“That’s all right.” : 

And, Buster, laughing gleefully, slipped his hand 
within the arm of his partner. Business for the mo- 
ment was forgotten. 

‘“Then, we have at least a week before us,’’ he 
exclaimed, joyfully. 

““Yes, a week before us!’’ responded Dove, with no 
less glee. 

He was young, and he was in Paris, enough to 
make any ordinary man happy. 

They passed through the station and out into the 
street. 

Here Buster paused, and looking up at the other 
with a quizzical expression upon his rotund counte- 
nance, remarked, slowly and impressively: 

‘“Awfully sorry, old fellow, that your train was so 
fate; >: 

Dove looked at him with a puzzled expression upon 
his face, and puzzled indeed he was. 

“What in the world do you mean?’’ he asked. 
‘The train was on time to a minute.” 


Buster laughed. 
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‘Oh, of course. But who knows that save you and 
I? ‘That is, anybody, who is interested in us. Look 
here, don’t you see I’ve got a chance to get off for an 
hour or two. Your train was at least an hour and a 
half late. ‘That’s what I shall say. You won’t give 
me away, will you?”’ 

It was now Dove’s turn to laugh. He understood. 
‘He knew Mrs. Buster. | 

‘‘Why, of course, I won’t. _What do you want to 
do?’ 

Buster gripped his arm in token of appreciation. 

‘What do I want todo? TVll tell you. -Your train 
is late, that’s settled! What shall we say? An hour? 
Two hours? Perhaps it would better be two hours, 
eh? All right. How long is it since you have been in 
Patis, Catd ??2 

‘‘Oh, many years ago. Not since I was a boy.”’ 

‘“Then you’ve a multitude of things to see: But we 
haven’t much time now. And besides, it’s too early. 
But still we can have a little racket.” 

Cato was not at all unwilling. Why should he have 
been? He was his own master, and he had come to 
Paris for enjoyment. After all, clever as he was, and 
he really was clever, he was young, and youth cannot 
be expected to have the discretion of old age. He had 
avague idea that Buster ought not to deceive his 
wife, but was it his place to dictate to his superior? 
and besides, he was quite willing to postpone the 
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~ meeting with Mrs. Buster. - T'ruth to tell, while toa 

certain extent he admired, and most decidedly re- 
‘spected her, she bored him just a little. 

‘Well, what do you want to do?” he repeated. _ 

“11 tell you,’ replied Buster, as jolly as the pro- 
verbial sand-boy. ‘‘We’ll take a fiacre and drive to 
the Bois de Boulogne. I-know a capital cafe there 
where they serve the best of drinks. We'll have some- 
thing which cheers and intoxicates at the same time, 
and return in time for dinner at seven. Oh!’’ with 
sudden seriousness, ‘‘we must be back in time for 

- dinner.’ 
Dove was nothing loath. A cab was taken, and 
soon the two side by side were rolling rapidly along 
the broad expanse of that most beautiful of avenues, 
the Champs Elysees. 

Buster was in the most brilliant of spirits, and 
pointed out to his young friend the various celebrities 
they passed in the broad thoroughfare, which now, 
at the most fashionable hour of the day, was crowded 
with vehicles, equestrians, and pedestrians of all de- 
scriptions. 

Cato was decidedly interested. There was a certain 
‘Coo, a certain exhilaration in the whole seene which 
was entirely lacking in more sombre London, where 
the inhabitants take even their pleasures with either 
vulgar hilarity or a gloominess more or less affected. 

But certainly Buster, Tondoner as he was, was 
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neither vulgarly hilarious nor gloomy, certainly not 
the latter. He was enjoying every moment of his lit- 
tle outing, conscious as he was that his time was lim- 
ited, and he kept young Dove in peals of laughter by 
his lively sallies and witty comments. 

They had just passed the Rond Point, when Buster 
grasped his companion by the arm and exclaimed, 
excitedly: ‘‘Look there!’’ at the same time pointing 
to the left of the cab. 4 

Cato leaned forward, and following with his eyes 
the direction of the sergeant’s finger, saw passing 
them at a moderate and discreet pace, an eques- 
trienne, whose appearance quite justified Buster’s en- 
thusiasm. 

She was an exceedingly striking woman, with hair — 
the color of ripened corn, sparkling blue eyes, an 
exquisite complexion, and a figure which, in its well- 
fitting riding habit of black cloth, seemed well nigh 
perfection. The horse upon which she was mounted 
was a splendid animal, as Cato, who was somewhat 
versed in equine matters, recognized at once. It was 
rather spirited, rather too much so for a lady perhaps, 
but this particular rider seemed to understand thor- 
oughly well how to manage him, 

‘Do you know who that is?’ exclaimed Buster. 

‘How should I know?’’ returned Dove, laughing, 
his eyes gazing with admiration upon the fair horse- 
wotan. 
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“You forget that T’ve only been in Paris about half 
an hour.”’ ; 

‘Then Pll tell you. It’s the Great Zulu!’ 

‘The Great Zulu?’ repeated Cato, wonderingly, 
scarcely better informed than he was before. 

= Yes;.-didu’t you~evet ~hear of her?” ‘replied 
Buster, with a sort of pity for such ignorance. ‘‘Why. 
man, she’s one of the most celebrated characters in 
Paris, the star of the Folies Bergeres. I say, old fel- 
low’’—involuntarily lowering his voice—‘‘we’ll go 
and see her performance some time, if I can get a 
night off.”? 

Cato chuckled to himself. 

‘All right,’’ and then he added, carelessly, and yet 
with malice prepense: ‘‘I think I shall go anyhow. 
You know I have no family ties.’ 

Buster heaved a deep sigh. 

“‘Tucky fellow,’’? he murmured, enviously. 

The cab entered the Bois, and rolled easily along 
the smooth avenues, and beneath the shade of the 
beautiful overreaching trees, until, when it had 
reached a point just a little beyond the Cascade, the 
sergeant ordered the coachman to stop. 

Here was a most charming little cabaret, half em- 
bowered in climbing vines and plants, and witha 
diminutive garden containing tables and chairs, one 
of those open-air Paradises only to be met with in 
Paris. In fact, in what other city of the world do peo- 
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ple take their pleasure so sensibly and so comforta- 
bly? ‘The Anglo-Saxons are too afraid of the criti- 
cisms of their neighbors, too self-conscious, but those 
of the Latin race are destitute of any such feelings.~ 
They let others enjoy themselves without adverse and — 
caustic criticisms, and claim the right to enjoy them- 
selves in the same manner without caring what others 
may think or say. 

Buster and Dove, after telling the coachman to 
wait, took their seats at one of the little tables, and 
ordered something to console the inner man. 

Buster was having an immensely good time. It was 
innocent enough, of course, but he felt like flinging 
his arms up in the air and stretching them out with a 
sense of freedom. 

Cato was not wholly unhappy, either. He had been 
working very hard in smoky London, and the mere 
fact of absolute idleness was a pleasure to him. ‘Then 
to sit here in this charming place and watch the bril- 
liant procession as it passed along the avenue at this 
fashionable hour of the day was in itself a delight. 

‘‘Really,’’ he said, half-dreamily, ‘‘Tondon is the 
place to make money, but Paris is the place to | 
spend it!” 

‘Right you are, my boy,’’ returned Buster, enthu- 
siastically. ‘‘And we’ll have some rare good times 
before we return to work.”’ 


‘‘T hope so,’’ replied Cato, but he thought to him- - 
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self that probably he would be alone in the good 
times, and he breathed an inward prayer of thanks-~ 
giving that he at least was unmarried. As has been 
said before, Cato knew Mrs. Buster, at least as well 
as he cared to, and there were times, as at present, 
when he pitied his partner’s bondage. 

Perhaps Buster, too, was thinking of this, as he cast 

a sly glance at Cato, remembering the trap that was 
set for him, and wondering if he would bite at the. 
~ bait, otherwise Josephine Derringer. 
Then, with a twinge of conscience, he thought how 
unjust it was to designate that charming girl as bait. 
It was really very delightful there in that semi-pri- 
vate garden, sipping cooling drinks beneath the shade 
of the trees. 

Both men fell into a reverie, but a reverie of a 
different sort—Buster was wondering how often he 
could get away during the next week, his last one in 

Paris, from the dominating, not to say domineering, 
presence of the wife of his bosom, while Cato was 
thinking to himself how charming this city was and 
resolving to cross the Channel more frequently in the 
future than he had in the past. 

All at once, their reflections were interrupted by a 
sudden commotion upon the avenue in front of the 
cabaret. With cries of alarm, the pedestrians were 
skurrying here and there as if to escape some danger, 
while the coachmen of the various equipages were 
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drawing their horses up as near the curb as pos- 
sible. . 

Both the sergeant and his young partner leaped to 
their feet, and, moved by one impulse, hurried out to 
the broad walk to see what the cause of the excite- 
ment might be. 

Pushing through the frightened crowd, many of 
whom had no idea of what was happening, but sim- 
ply with a sense of self-preservation, were striving to 
reach some place of safety out of reach of an unknown 
danger, they looked up the avenue, and saw coming 
at a gallop toward them, through the vacant space 
left by the drawing away of the carriages to one side 
or the other, a runaway horse. 

Clinging to the neck of the frightened steed was a 
woman, her yellow hair unloosened and floating be- 
hind her, and her big eyes dilated. She had evidently 
lost all control of the horse. 

(By: Heavent ut’s Zulul. The ereat Zula? sex= 
claimed Buster, beneath his breath, 

‘fYou don’t say so!’’ responded Cato. 

The woman wasin real danger; at any moment 
she might be thrown upon the hard surface of the 
avenue, and if so, there was little hope that she would 
escape serious injury. 

Every one seemed to have lost his head. 

Even the gendarmes looked on ina sort of par- 
alyzed bewilderment. 


« 
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Every one? No; there was one who had his senses 
about him, and that one, our young English friend, 
Cato Dove. : 

As he answered his partner’s excited exclamation, 
he thrust his way through the mob of people and car- 
iages, and leaped out into the narrow open space in 
the middle of the avenue. 

Flinging his arms out wide and planting himself 
firmly upon his feet, he stood there awaiting the ap- 
proach of the frantic horse, whose iron hoofs thun- 
dered down the avenue. 

Nearer and nearer came the steed and its rider, and 
the onlookers held their breath, expecting that in 
another moment or two the dauntless young man 
would be trampled to death. 

But just as the runaway came within about ten 
paces, it suddenly caught sight of the motionless fig- 
ure standing like a statue full in its pathway. 


The fearful pace was slackened, and the animal 


-_ swerved aside in an effort to pass. But, quick as light- 


ning, Cato’s arm shot out and caught the bridle. The 
young lawyer was something of an athlete, having 
rowed in the eight when at college, and he hung on 
to the leather strap like grim death. He was dragged 
forward for a few yards, but finally, by main 
strength, succeeded in checking the horse, which stood 
covered with foam and trembling in every limb. 
Like a flash, Mlle. Zulu slipped from the saddle, 
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thankful to feel terra firma beneath her feet once 
more. 
Young Dove relinquished the bridle to one of the 


gendarmes, who, now that the danger was over, came 


bustling up, and began examining his. hand and 
wrist, which were rather severely wrenched by his 
recent effort. 

In an instant the little group was surrounded by 
such a nervous, gesticulating, voluble crowd as only 
France is capable of producing. 

This was too good a chance for the great ne to 
lose. She had, in a marvelously quick manner, en- 
tirely recovered from her fright, and with that keen 


eye to advertising she always had under all circum- 


stances, she determined not to allow the opportunity 


to slip. 

With a sudden movement, she gathered up the 
skirts of her riding habit, and, rushing toward Dove, 
she flung both arms about his neck, much to that 
young man’s amazement, and even more to his em- 
barrassment. 

‘“My preserver!’? she cried, melodramatically. 

It was as good as a scene in a play to them, and the 


mercurial Parisians enjoyed it to the fullest extent, 
seeing only what was touching and eminently becom- * 


ing in an action which, to a colder-blooded people, 
_ might have appeared a trifle ridiculous. 
At all events, Cato felt supremely absurd. Under 
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other circumstances, he probably would not have 
objected to being embraced by a pretty woman, but 
in a public place and in the presence of a gaping 
crowd, it was anything but agreeable to him. 

He rather ungently released himself from the cling- 
ing arms, blushing meanwhile as red as a peony. 

But Zulu, nothing abashed, turned to the crowd. - 

‘He is a hero!’’ she declared, ecstatically. ‘‘He 
has saved my life, the life of the great Zulu!’ 

These remarks were greeted by a ringing cheer, 
and the object of the eulogium, a thousand times more 
embarrassed than he had ever been while addressing 
a jury, was wishing that the ground would open and 
swallow him up, when, to his relief, he caught sight 
of Buster elbowing his way toward him. 

He hastened forward, and, catching his partner by 
the arm, whispered, eagerly: 

‘‘Ror Heaven’s sake, get me out of this!”’ 

But, to his disgust, Buster did not respond with 
that alacrity he had anticipated. 

‘Truth to tell, the worthy sergeant was longing to 
get a nearer view of the celebrity of the Folies Ber- 
geres, speak to her, and even make her acquaintance. 

‘Nonsense!’ he answered, hurriedly. ‘It would 
be the height of rudeness to leave so abruptly a 
lady to whom you have just rendered so signal a ser- 


vice.” 


And dragging Cato with him, he advanced to the 
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side of the handsome artiste, as she delighted to be 
called, and, politely removing his hat, expressed the 
hope that she had received no injury. 

Zulu beamed graciously upon him. 

‘‘No, no, I think not,’’ she-answered, in a loud, 
though by no means unmusical voice. ‘‘A little 
shaken up, that’s all.” 

At this a brilliant idea dawned upon Buster. 

‘““My dear madame, or mademoiselle, rather,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘‘you should not endanger your health by 
remaining here longer. Pray allow my friend and my- 
self to offer you some little refreshment that will 
help to steady your nerves.”’ 

Mile. Zulu was nothing loath, and she accepted 
cordially enough, adding that she could refuse 
nothing to a friend of the man who had so nobly enf 
dangered his life to save hers, at which statement 
Cato blushingly and stammeringly protested. 

The horse was left in charge of one of the gen- 
darmes, and the trio made their way through the 
mass of gaping people and were soon snugly en- 
sconced at a table within the cabaret. 

Out of sight of all those prying eyes, Cato rapidly 
recovered his self-possession, and showed himself the 
niost attentive and gallant of hosts. 

As for Buster, he was in the seventh heaven of de- 
light, 


Mlle. Zulu was really a remarkably pretty woman, 
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if her type of beauty was hes too brilliant in its 
coloring. : 

After refreshments had been ordered, the young 
lady, who certainly could not be accused of an over- 
plus of modesty, once more overwhelmed Dove with 
her thanks, and then asked, with the pride that is 
conscious of its own worth: 

‘“Have you seen me at the Folies?”’ 

‘‘No, mademoiselle,’’ replied Cato; ‘“‘that is a 
pleasure yet tocome. I only arrived in Paris this 
afternoon. ’’ 

“Tam the original projectile, sir, the first person 
that ever submitted to serve asa cartridge in a can- 
= non.” 

Cato expressed his astonishment, in which he was 
loudly seconded by Buster. 

Mile. Zulu smiled, evidently highly gratified at the 
effect her announcement had created. 

“Yes, gentlemen,’’ she continued, gayly, ‘‘I see 
the idea takes your breath away. You should see the 
faces of the public when the cannon is charged, and 
after leaping lightly on the tip of the muzzle and 
waving a graceful adieu to the audience, I slide down 
into the monster’s iron throat. Hurried music in the 
Fire! 

Bang! Iam shot in the air to alight like a bird on 
the rail of a trapeze! ‘The effect is thrilling, I assure 


you!?? 
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‘*T feel that effect from your description only,” 
murmured Dove, fixing his eyes admiringly upon the 
glowing face before him, ‘‘and I shall take an early 
opportunity of being thrilled.” | 

As the conversation had been carried on in Eng- 
lish, the sergeant here took occasion to compliment 
their fair companion on the facility with which she 
spoke the language of her majesty’s domains. 

At this Zulu broke into a peal of laughter. 

‘Why, bless you!’’ she cried, when she had recov- 
ered her gravity, ‘‘I am as English as you are. I was 
born within the sound of Bow Bells. I have never 
appeared in London ina professional capacity, how- 
ever, but I hope to do so another season. My success 
in Paris has been amazing, unprecedented, phenom- 
enal! But, by the way’’—suddenly breaking off— 
‘vou have not introduced yourselves. ”’ . 

‘‘T am Charles Buster, of the London bar, and’this 
young man, your preserver, as you kindly called him, 
is my friend and partner, Mr. Cato Dove.”’ a 

Just at this moment the refreshment; consisting of 
a bottle of champagne was brought, and Mlle. Zulu’s 
health and success were drank with enthusiasm. 

Half an hour or so passed in a most agreeable man- 
ner for all three, and then Zulu suddenly jumped up, 
declaring, with a languishing glance at Cato, that, 
charming as the company was, she would be late at 
the performance if she lingered any longer, 
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Her horse seemed now as quiet asa lamb, and, de- 
spite the protests of the two gentlemen, she insisted 
upon riding it home. 

Just after mounting she asked Cato for a card and 
a pencil, and wrote a few words upon the pasteboard. 

‘‘There,’’ she said, handing them back to him; 
“be sure you both come and see me soon. Hand that 
to the doorkeeper, and he will pass you behind the 
scenes. Au revoir.’’ 

And with a smiling bow and a flourish of her whip, 
she cantered away. 

‘‘Not a word of all this to Mrs. Buster,’’ said the 
sergeant, warningly, after he and Dove were seated 
_ in their cab and were rolling toward the apartment in 
the Rue de Rivoli; ‘‘she might not understand it. By 
Jove, Cato, you’re a lucky fellow! I wish I’d had the 
good fortune to do the great Zulu such a service. 
And then, she’s evidently taken with you, old man. 
Oh, yes, she is, and you ought to thank your stars. 
Well, there’s no doubt aboutit. She’s a mighty stun- 
ning woman !’’ 

And to this last proposition, Cato cordially as- 


sented. 
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CHAPTER II. 
CATO MEETS HIS FATE. 


Buster was a little nervous when they reached home 
for fear of what his wife would say at the lateness of 
the hour, but, to his relief, she received most gra- 
ciously his explanation of the delay in the arrival of 
the train. ‘To Dove, much to that gentleman’s aston- 
ishment, as he had never reckoned himself a special 
favorite with her, she extended a warm, alinost affec- 
tionate, welcome; but then, as we know, the good 
lady had an object, and a very important one in view. 

In addition to the large fees he received in his pro- 
fession, Sergeant Buster was in possession of a very 
comfortable private fortune. There was not an atom 
of meanness in his whole composition and he never 
did anything by halves, so naturally the apartment he 
had taken in Paris was a very handsome one. 

Cato found himself shown to a large and comforta- 
ble bedroom, and as he dressed for dinner, who can 
blame him if there appeared rather persistently before ~ 
his mental vision a handsome face with big blue eyes, 
and masses of straw-colored hair. If he heard again 


the melodious voice and jolly laughter of the pride of 
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the Folies Bergeres. Yes, she was decidedly attract- 
ive, and he resolved that he would very shortly avail 
himself of her invitation and make her a call behind 
the scenes. 

But, alas, for the best-laid plans of mice and men! 
In this case, Cato’s were destined to go most woefully 
‘“‘aglee.’? Young Dove was no more fickle than most 
men, but the image of the great Zulu was in an in- 
credibly short space of time to be effaced from his 
memory. 

Like the majority of young men, Dove had had a 
certain number of transient love affairs which had 
passed without doing any serious damage to his heart, 

-but.as yet he had never known.a real passion. 

Even now, though had he but known it, the little 
love god was fitting an arrow to his bow which was 
destined to play havoc with our young friend. All 
unconscious, he finished his toilet, and proceeded to 
the drawing-room to meet his fate. 

As he entered, a figure rose from an arm-chair, and 
with a half-timid smile, advanced to meet him. 

Cato, of course, had heard of the young girl who 
was an inmate of his partner’s house, but till now, 
for one reason or another, he had failed to meet her. 

No greater contrast could be imagined than that 
presented between the great Zulu and Josephine Der- 
ringer. 

T’he latter was as fair and sweet a picture of a well- 
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bred, modest English girl as one would wish to see. — 
She was a little below the medium height, but with 
a charming figure, admirably proportioned, neither 
too stout nor too thin. Her hair was soft and silky, 
of a lightish shade of brown; her eyes a dark-hazel,- 
and she had the prettiest ci rose-bud mouths, made 
for kisses. She was dressed in a gown of some thin 
blue fabric, fashioned so as to display the whitest of 
necks and the roundest of arms. 

Cato’s eyes rested upon her with decided pleasure 
and unqualified approval. 

Look out, Cato! The love god’s bow is drawn very 
taut just now. 

‘You must be Mr. Dove, I know,’’ said a low, 
sweet voice, the owner blushing just a little as she 
extended her hand in greeting. ‘‘I am Josephine Der- 
ringer.”’ 

‘“‘T cannot tell you how glad I am to see you at 
last, Miss Derringer,’’ replied Cato, taking the little 
hand extended, and pressing it just a trifle before he 
released it. 

Josephine laughed, displaying two rows of pearly 
teeth. 

‘“You must be, considering the efforts you have 
made to see me.’’ ; 

Cato felt the color rise in his face, and he thought 
what a fool he had been. But of course he could not — 
have known what an extraordinary pretty girl Miss % 
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Derringer was! What an idiot that Buster was not to 
have told him! 

~ “JT shall never forgive myself, Miss Derringer,’’ he 
returned, with an earnestness that was not feigned, 
‘but I trust you will not refuse to allow me to try 
and win my pardon.”’ 

‘‘Oh, by all means. The offense is not a serious 
one. So, sit down, and make yourself as agreeable as 
possible. ’’ 

Cato was no fool, nor was he at all wanting in a 
knowledge of the social convenances, and he at once 
proceeded to avail himself of the young girl’s permis- 
sion, and did his best to entertain her. He must have 
succeeded moderately well, too, for when Mr. and 
Mrs. Buster entered the room a short time after, they 
found the two young people chatting and laughing 
together as if they had been old acquaintances. This 
state of affairs, it is needless to say, was highly grati- 
fying to their hostess, who gave vent to her feelings 
‘by a surreptitious pinch of her husband’s arm. 

The little dinner for four which followed was thor- 
oughly delightful. Mrs. Buster prided herself ona 
knowledge of such things, and upon this occasion 
she outdid herself. Viands, wines, service, all were 
perfect. Cato was in the highest of spirits, and kept 
them all laughing by his lively sallies. Buster had 
never seen him so brilliant before. He listened to 
him in astonishment, finally deciding that the cause 
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of all this sparkle was the meeting with the great 
Zulu that afternoon, and the prospect of seeing her 
again. ‘hen the sergeant looked across the table at 
Mrs. Buster and sighed. Such delights were not for 


him. 


The evening in the drawing-room, afterward, was 
passed in no less an enjoyable manner, at least for 
Cato, who was becoming more and more fascinated 
with this lovely young girl, who, a few hours before, 
had been an entire stranger to him. Buster dozed in 
his chair, and Mrs. B. proved an admirable chaper- 
on, busying herself with some needlework and leay- 
ing the young people much to themselves. 

Late that evening, after Miss Derringer had retired, 
and Dove was preparing to do so, Mrs. Buster asked 
him, in a low, meaning tone: 

‘‘Well, what do you think of her?” 


‘“She’s the sweetest girlin the world,’’ returned 
Cato, enthusiastically. 

Mrs. Buster smiled, well pleased. It certainly 
looked as if her predictions and hopes were in a fair 
way to be fulfilled. 


In the sanctity of their own apartment that night, 
the sergeant was obliged to listen to a long, triumph- 
ant diatribe, liberally punctuated with “I told you 
so’s.’’ Buster, who was thinking of the girl of the 
Folies Bergeres, fancied that if his wife only knew. 
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the truth her joy would quickly be turned into 
mourning, but he wisely held his peace. , 

For once, however, the sergeant’s perspicacity was 
at fault. ; 5 

It is quite certain that the image which haunted 
Cato’s dreams that night was not that of the great 
Zulu. | 

The next morning the impression made by Miss 
Derringer the evening before was, if anything, inten- 
sified, when she made her appearance at the breakfast- 
table in a very becoming morning dress, and Cato 
pictured to himself the happiness that would be his‘if 
he could sit every morning at his own table opposite 
such an entrancing vision. 

Before breakfast was over, however, something 
very like a bombshell was fired into the peaceful 
camp. 

Mrs. Buster had picked up the morning paper, and 
was glancing idly over its columns, when she uttered 
a loud exclamation of surprise, and her eye-glasses 
dropped from her nose in her excitement. 

_ Every one looked up in astonishment. 

‘What is it, my dear?’ inquired Buster. 

“Why—why——” gasped Mrs. Buster. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you tell me about this??? | 

And then, hastily adjusting her glasses again, she 
read aloud, to the dismay of the two gentlemen, an 


‘exceedingly florid account of the brave rescue from 
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death of the great Zulu, of the Folies Bergeres, by 
the eminent London barrister, Mr. Cato Dove. 

Of:course, Zulu had told the story to the reporters. 
It was such a splendid advertisement. 

Cato’s face flushed scarlet as he listened, and Buster 
scarcely dared to breathe until his wife had finished 
But, fortunately, the article was confined to an ac- 
count of the runaway, and the stopping of the horse 
by Cato. Buster’s name was not mentioned, and 
nothing was said of the interview with Zulu which 

followed, the champagne, and so forth. 

Mrs. Buster laid down the paper. 

“Sergeant, did you know of this?’ she asked, 
sternly. 

Buster coughed wate 

‘““Why, yes, my dear.’ 

‘Then why did not you tell me: 2” 

Driven to the wall, Buster determined to make the 
best story he could out of it, with an inward prayer 
that his partner would not betray him. 

“Why, you see, my dear, I could not break my 
promise to Cato.”’ 

‘“Your promise to Cato ?”’ 

‘“‘Ves, he was so modest about it, that he begged 
me to say nothing to any one, and, of course, I could 
not refuse his request.’’ 

‘“AHumph!’ replied Mrs. Buster, only half con- 
vinced. 
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But just here a little diversion was made. Joseph- 
ine, with sparkling eyes, turned to the hero of the 
adventure which they had just been listening to, and, 
clasping her hands, exclaimed, impulsively: 

‘Oh, Mr. Dove, how splendid of you! How brave 
you are!”? 

And she gazed at the blushing, stammering young 
man with such admiring eyes, that Mrs. Buster, who 
observed the look, was quite mollified, and even for- 
got to question her husband as to that remarkable tale 
about the train being late, and how it was possible for 
Mr. Dove to be in two places at once. 

So the revelation of the reporter caused less trouble 
than would at first have been imagined. 

Still Buster felt that he had had a narrow escape, 
and he so expressed himself to Dove when the two 
found themselves alone together, later in the morn- 
ing. 

“‘T tell you, my boy, I was afraid I was caught,”’ 
he declared. ‘‘If anything had been said in the paper 
about the after events in that little cabaret, it would 
have been all up with me.’’ 

“Bah!” returned Cato, scornfully. ‘It wouldn’t 
have been half so bad for you as for me.” 

‘Why not? Mrs. Buster wouldn’t have rounded on 
you.”? 

“Perhaps not. _But——-” 

Cato was thinking that he would not like to have 
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that sweet-faced girl know that he had been drinking 
champagne with a trapeze performer. 

‘‘But what?’ asked Buster, inquisitively. 

‘‘Oh, don’t let’s talk about it,’’ retorted Cato, a 
little irritably.. ‘‘We’ve come out of it all right, and 
that’s enough.”’ 

‘Ves, we’ve come out of it all right, old fellow; 
but say’’—with a pause anda wink full of meaning 
—‘‘when are we going to see her again ?”’ 

‘See? Whom ?”’ 

“Why, the great Zulu, of course.’’ 

Cato felt very much inclined to consign the great 
Zulu to regions unmentionable, but he contained 
himself, and answered, indifferently: 

“Really, I don’t know.’’ 

Buster looked at him in blank amazement. 

‘*You don’t know ?”’ 

“No; frankly, I don’t think I shall have time to 
see mademoiselle again, charming as she undoubtedly 
is. 

‘Cato! you amaze me! You astound me! When I 
was your age, I would not have refused the invitation 
of a pretty woman.”’ 

Cato laughed in an embarrassed sort of way. 

‘Times change, and we change in them,’? he 
quoted, for want of something bette1 to say. 

Buster sniffed disdainfully. 

“Yes, evidently, and I can’t say that the times 
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have improved. But,’ with decided sarcasm, ‘‘I don’t 
suppose you will object to my calling upon Mlle. 
Zulu. I believe the invitation was extended to me as 
_ well as to you.’’ 

Cato was only too glad to get off so easily, and he 
hastened to say: 

“Certainly not, my dear fellow, certainly not. Here 
is the card she gave me for the doorkeeper. Make my 
excuses; tell her how sorry I was not to be able to 
come, and so forth, and so forth. You understand ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, I understand,’’ was the sulky response. 

But at that moment, Buster certainly did not un- 
derstand, and he felt deeply aggrieved to be left thus 
in the lurch by aman he supposed he could count 


upon. 
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CHAPTER III. 
AN EVENTFUL LITTLE DINNER. 


Let scoffers say what they will, there is such a 
thing as love at first sight, and this is what happened 
to Cato Dove. 

Every day added more aiid more to the disturbance 
in his heart, until finally he felt that hfe was not 
worth living unless he could win this dainty maiden 
for his own. 

Like all lovers, one moment he would be elated 
with hope, and the next prostrate with despair. He 
found it impossible to tell whether the young lady 
who was the object of his adoration returned his 
affection or not. Sometimes she would treat him with 
a kindness and gentleness that almost amounted to 
tenderness, and then again with a chilling indifference 
that drove him to thoughts of suicide. 

Miss Josephine Derringer, however, had not the 
slightest doubt either of the state of her own heart or 
of that of the young man. A woman always knows 
when she is loved. In this respect she seems to be 
possessed of an additional sense, lacking in man. She ~ 
had quite made up her mind what her answer was to 
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be, but meanwhile, with true feminine Willfatness! it 
pleased her to torment her lover before she finally 

_ surrendered. 

A week had passed by since Cato’s arrival in Paris, 
a week given up principally to sight-seeing, theatre- 
going, and pleasures of a like ilk. 

Cato frequently found himself alone with Miss Der- 
ringer (Mrs. Buster looked out for that), but he had 
not yet found the courage to put the decisive ques- 
tion. 

Buster had found his partner a decided disappoint- 
ment as a companion. When Dove was not dancing 
attendance upon Miss Derringer, he preferred to talk 
to Mrs. Buster. When aman is in love, next to the 
companionship of the object of his passion, he prefers 
some other woman of whom he can make a sort of 
half-confidante. Dove had not told Mrs. Buster in so 
many words of his intentions, but it is needless to 
say what the subject of the conversation between 
them invariably was. The adroit matchmaker was 
only too pleased to humor him, and she gave him a 
complete history of Josephine’s life, a condensed ac- 
count of which is as follows: 

Josephine Derringer was the daughter of a country 
clergyman of good family and average ability, but 
differing from most country clergymen in this one 
important respect: he was possessed of an ample pri- 
vate fortune. The Reverend Mr. Derringer died when 
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Josephine was about fifteen, and within a year his 
widow also passed away, leaving the young girl en- 
tirely alone in the world, save for a brother, some 
seven or eight years older than herself, who was an 
officer in the army, and whose regiment was stationed 
in India. As far as worldly goods are concerned, how- - 
ever, she was left by no means destitute. There were 
thirty thousand pounds which were divided equally 
between her brother and herself; so that Josephine 
would bring a very pretty little dowry to her prospec- 
tive husband. Mrs. Buster dwelt rather emphatically 
upon this point, but she might have spared herself 
the pains, for Cato did not carea fig about it. He 
would have married the girl just as gladly if she had 
not been possessed of a penny. 

As has been already related, after her mother’s 
death, Josephine went to ve with Sergeant and Mrs. 
Buster. 

With much diffidence anda considerable amount 
of circumlocution, Cato questioned Mrs. Buster as to 
whether there was any candidate in the field whom 
Miss Derringer specially favored, but the lady as- 
sured him that, so far as she knew (and for the last 
three years Josephine had scarcely been out of her 
sight), the young girl had never had even a passing 
fancy for any one. 

This was decidedly agreeable information to Cato. 


It is strange that, whereas a woman rarely cares about 
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her lover’s past so long as she is convinced that she is 
the only object now of his adoration, and that he never 
cared for any other so much as he cares for her, a man 
is very jealous of former admirers, and nothing pleases 
him so much as the assurance that he is the first to 
have inspired the tender passion. 

How about the notorious fascination of widows? 
you ask. Ah, well, that is quite another matter, the 
psychological reasons of which it is not necessary to 
enter into here. 

There was one little incident that occurred which 
gave our lover a moment’s alarm and also inspired 
him with additional hope. | . 

He was driving in the Bois one afternoon in an 
open carriage with the sergeant, Mrs. Buster, and 
Josephine when who should pass them arrayed in the 
most startling of costumes and lolling back in a 
barouche than the great Zulu herself. 

No sooner did the Queen of the Air catch sight of 
Dove than she leaned forward and bestowed upon 
him a smiling bow. 

Cato’s face flushed as he returned the salutation 
‘somewhat stiffly. 

But the effect upon the young lady opposite him 
was startling. She made an angry movement and bit 
her lip, while her delicately marked eyebrows con- 
tracted in a frown. 

‘Who was that—that person ?”’ she asked, sharply. 
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Before Cato could reply, Buster came to the rescue. 
‘‘Oh, that was the great Zulu,’? he said; “the lady 
whose runaway horse Cato stopped, don’t you remem- 
ber? A handsome woman, isn’t she?” Z 
‘‘No,’’ replied Josephine, shortly. ‘“‘She’s anything 
but that!’? ‘Then, fixing her eyes upon Cato, she 
asked, in a voice which trembled in spite of herself. 
‘‘T suppose you have seen her very often since, Mr. 
Dove?” | 
‘‘No, indeed!’ replied Cato, earnestly. ‘‘This is 
the first time, and I hope I shall never see her again.”’ 
Josephine looked at him keenly, and was appar- 
ently satisfied, for the frown disappeared, and a happy 
smile played about her lips. 
And then it was that hope flourished in Cato’s 
breast. Could this be jealousy? he asked himself. 


It looked very much like it. If so, she must care for © 


him. 

Yes, it was jealousy, and if Cato had but known it, 
a proneness to become a victim to the green-eyed 
monster, and often most unreasonably so, was the 
one flaw in Miss Derringer’s otherwise charming 
character. 

It was fortunate for the sergeant’s peace of mind, 
or at all events for his veracity, that it did not occur 


to Mrs. Buster to ask him the same question which 


Josephine had put to Cato, for he could not have an- 
swered as truthfully as did his partner. 
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A few days after the runaway, the sergeant, giving 
up all idea of Cato’s company, had eluded the vigi- 
lance of his spouse, and had presented himself at the 
stage door of the Folies Bergeres. 

Mademoiselle Zulu sent word to have him ad- 
mitted, and he had passed a quarter of an hour in that 
young lady’s dressing-room. It was nota particularly 
pleasant quarter of an hour, however, as Buster’s crest 
fallen appearance plainly showed, when he made his 
way again into the street. 

Truth to tell, the Queen of the Air had been any- 
thing but pleased when she saw the rotund figure of 
the sergeant appearing alone. Her volatile fancy had 
been decidedly captured by the good looks of young 

Dove, and it was he whom she had expected to see. 
‘The consequence was that the poor sergeant had to 
suffer for her disappointment. She cast the flowers he 
had brought her carelessly upon the dressing-table, 
cut short his ‘florid compliments, and altogether 
treated him so cavalierly that he was glad to escape 
from her presence. 
When Cato, to whom he had imparted his intention 
of calling upon the fair artiste, questioned him as to 
the interview, he answered as briefly as possible; but, 
fortunately, his partner, to whom the matter possessed 
but slight interest, did not press the subject, and so 
he was spared the mortification of confessing the re- 


buff he had received. 
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The time fixed for their stay in Paris drew rapidly 
-toaclose. ‘The day before the one on which they 
were to return to London had arrived, and still Cato 
had not put his fate to the touch to win or lose it 
all. 7 5 

Mrs. Buster was becoming impatient with him. She | 
certainly had done her part as a most obliging chaper- 
on, given him every opportunity, and had even 
hinted as strongly as she deemed advisable as to the 
expediency of settling matters before they left Paris, 
but apparently all in vain. 

Their last evening in Paris, Cato had invited the 
little party to be his guests at dinner at the Cafe de 
la Paix, famous for the excellence of its cuisine. 

It was then that Mrs. Buster resolved upon a grand 
coup, and if Dove did not take advantage of the 
magnificent chance she intended to offer him, she 
would feel very much like washing her hands of the 
entire affair. | 

The carriage was at the door, and it was time to 
set our for the cafe, when Mrs. Buster with a lagging 
step entered the salon where the others were waiting 
for her. Her face was very white, and there were 
dark rings under her eyes, produced by artificial 
means, it may as well be said here. 

“Dear Arabella,’? exclaimed Josephine, alarmed at 
her appearance and hurrying toward her. (It was by 
Mrs. Buster’s special request, by the way, that Joseph- 
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ine called her Arabella). ‘‘Dear Arabella, what is the 


matter ?”? 


Mrs. Buster, with a groan, sank down into a 
chair. 

‘Oh, Iam in such pain,’’? she moaned. ‘‘I have 
got one of my terrible headaches, and you oy what 
that means, Buster.”? 

Buster looked astonished. Asa matter of fact, he 
did not know at all. He never remembered her hav- 
ing a headache. He was about to say so, but Mrs. 
Buster cut him short with one fierce glance of warn- 
ing which puzzled him more than ever. 

As for Cato, his heart sank. ‘This would of course 
spoil the dinner party, and perhaps would necessitate 
Josephine’s attendance upon the sufferer in the pri- 
_ vacy of her apartment. For the moment, he was not 
even sorry for Mrs. Buster. If he had only known 
how ungrateful he was! 

“‘Humph!’ said Buster. ‘‘I suppose we shall have 
to give up our dinner now.”’ 

“Oh, no! no!’’ cried Mrs. Buster, quickly, and 
with remarkable energy. ‘‘No, no, I would not have 
that done for the world. I shall retire at once.”’ 

‘Then you really want us. to go?” 

_ His wife gave him a withering glance. 

_“T do not want you to go, Buster! You know I al- 
ways want you with me when I have one of my head- 


aches. ”’ 
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At this statement, Buster became the picture of 
astonishment, but his wife went on rapidly. 

‘‘No! no! Let the young people go alone, and en- 
joy themselves.”’ 

“Oh! that will be delightful!’ exclaimed Cato; 
and then, recollecting himself, he added, politely: 

‘‘Of course, not so delightful as if you were to be 
with us.’’ 

‘“Thank you,’’ said Mrs. Buster, dryly. 

“But, Arabella,’’? exclaimed Josephine, with protest 
which was just a little faint, ‘“‘will it be quite right, 
selon les convenances, for me to dine alone with Mr. 
Dove?”’ 

‘Then Mrs. Buster arose to the occasion. 

“Quite right!’ she cried, with a show of indig- 
nation. She knew it was not quite right all the same. | 
‘‘Certainly it is all right. Do you suppose that I, who 
stand to you in the place of a mother, would let you 
do anything that was not right? I don’t say that I 
would let you go with any one else, but with Mr. 
Dove—ah, that is a different thing.’’ : 

Cato at once swore in his heart eternal fealty to 
Mrs. Buster. 

Josephine still had her scruples, but Mrs. Buster’s 
arguinents combined to a certain extent perhaps with 
her own inclination, finally persuaded her, and to the 
great joy of Cato, she consented to accompany him — 
to a ¢ete-a-tete dinner. . 
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No sooner had they departed than as if at the wave 

of a fairy’s wand, all traces of indisposition left Mrs. 
Buster. 

‘Really, Charlie, you are a most unconscionable 


idiot!’ she cried, with a ringing burst of laughter. 


‘*You almost spoiled my little plan.’’ 


**Your little plan!’’ repeated Buster. ‘‘Well, Ara- 
bella, if you will please elucidate this mystery i, 


‘Mystery! You stupid old boy, it’s no mystery at 
all. Don’t you see we had to leave them alone. Now, 


you and I will go and have a nice little dinner some- 


where, and afterward, perhaps, you will take me to 
the theatre.’’ 

‘But your headache.”’ 

‘“My headache? I haven’t any headache! Oh, Bus- 
ter, how dense you are!’ 

“Do you mean to say you have no headache?” 

‘Certainly not.’’ 

Instantly Buster assumed an attitude of virtuous 
indignation. 

‘(Ah, Arabella! Arabella! how can you tell such 
—hem !—such whoppers?”’ 

“Possibly through long association with you, my 
dear,’’ was the placid, although meaning, response. 

And Buster hadn’t a word to say. 

It is needless to remark that our friend Cato Dove 
was overwhelmed with delight at the happy turn of 
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events which had given him the whole evening alone 
with the gir] he loved. 

While Josephine felt some maidenly compunction” 
at the situation which she could not but realize was 
not in accordance with a strict view of the proprieties, 
still Cato’s attitude was so perfect in its respectful 
devotion that the feeling soon passed away, and she 
gave herself up to the enjoyment of the evening with 
almost as much abandon as Dove himself. 

When they arrived at the Cafe de la Paix, where 
they had dined two or three times with the Busters 
during the past ten days, they were received by the 
waiter who had always served them. He was a stout, 
red-faced German, named Swallback, irreproachable 
in attire and demeanor. 

Whatever his feelings might have been at seeing 
the young man and woman arrive alone together, he 
gave no sign, but ushered them into a charming little 
private room on the first floor, with a broad window 
and a balcony overlooking the street. 

The dinner was perfect in allits details, and Cato 
was in the highest of spirits, so bright and so witty 
that Josephine forgot everything except the pleasure 
of the moment. 

_ But underneath all Cato’s merriment there was a 

certain nervousness. He knew that the time for 
him to speak was approaching, and he resolved that 
very evening to utter those words, the answer to 
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which would make him the happiest or the most mis- 
erable man in the world. 

After dinner, at which the waiter had been exceed- 
ingly attentive, a little too attentive, the host 
thought, Cato suggested that they should adjourn to— 
the balcony for their coffee, a proposition to which 
Josephine assented. 

As she rose and passed through the window, Cato 
ananaged to slip a ten-franc piece into the excellent 
Swallback’s hand, at the same time whispering, 
warningly: ‘‘Don’t come back, under any pretense, 

unless I ring.’’ 

— Swallback pocketed the coin, simultaneously draw- 
ing down his left eye in a most portentous wink, 
which was extremely offensive to Cato, although, un- 
der the circumstances, he felt his inability to resent it. 

At all events, he was assured of being left alone 
with Josephine. 2 hy, e 

With his heart thumping violently against his ribs, 
he followed her out upon the balcony. 

It was a lovely night. The full moon hung like a 
vast balloon in the starlit sky. Below them were the 
brilliantly lighted streets, filled with an ever chang- 
ing kaleidoscopic crowd, and just around a corner, a 
street band was playing a waltz by Strauss, the music 
coming to their ears mellowed by the distance. 

More nervous than he had ever been in his life, 


even upon the occasion of his maiden case, Cato sat 
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down by Josephine’s side. ‘The young girl, one soft 
cheek resting upon her hand, was gazing down upon 
the life and movement of the street below. Her fair 
face was half in shadow and half illumined by the 
lights of the Rue de la Paix, but, whatever her 
thoughts might be, her expression was calm and un- 
troubled. 

Her very placidity increased Cato’s nervousness, 

‘‘May—may I smoke’’ he asked, feeling that per- 
haps the fragrant weed might calm him and nerve 
him to the task he had set for himself. 

Now, Josephine was not particularly fond of to- 
bacco smoke, but upon this occasion she assented 
with the utmost graciousness. 

Had Cato known her dislike to smoking this would 
probably have encouraged him. 

But all unconscious, he drew a cigar from his 
pocket and lighted it. He felt that the critical mo- 
ment had arrived, but, for the life of him, he did not 
know how to broach the subject. 

At last a happy thought struck him. 

He would lead. up to the subject, by innuendo, so 
to speak, and then, if he received any encouragement, 
would make bold to speak of the mingled doubts and 
hopes which were tormenting him. 

He took a whiff at his cigar, and blew it forth in a 


ring; then rapidly sent another to join it. ‘The two 
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tings, melting into one, floated slowly away on the 
still air. 

‘See, how the two rings form into one,” he said, 
softly, throwing into his voice all the sentimental 
feeling of which he was capable. 

‘“The ring is a symbol of eternity,” murmured Jo- 
sephine, dreamily, watching the circle of smoke as it 
floated slowly away. 

Cato involuntarily moved a little closer to her. 

_ “Yes,’? he said, ‘‘and it has another signification, 
too. It is used to bind two together.’’ 

Josephine cast down her eyes. 

‘*T don’t understand you,’’ she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

But the vivid color that rose in her face and which 
was apparent even in the dim light of the balcony, 
proved that there was a certain mendacity in her 
remark. 

Cato noticed the flush, and it gave him the confi- 
dence he needed. 

Flinging his cigar away, he leaned forward, so far 
forward that his breath fanned her burning cheek, 
aud said, ina voice very low, but quivering with 
emotion : 

‘(The wedding-ring binds two together.” 

Josephine’s heart began to beat quickly, but she 
could find nothing to reply. This was rather vague as 
yet, although she understood thoroughly what was 
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meant. But it would be most unmaidenly of her to 
show any evidence of this knowledge. So all she 
could do was to wait for further and more explicit 
words. 

‘These were not long in coming. 

‘‘Josephine,’’? almost whispered Cato, taking her 
unresisting hand, ‘‘Josephine, you must know what I 
mean. I know how unworthy Iam of you; I know 
how presumptuous it is of me to hope that. you will 
not entirely repulse me. But still I do have the auda- 
city to hope. Tell me that I do not hope in vain, and 
that you will make me the happiest man in the world 
by becoming my wife.”’ 

This was clear enough certainly, but Josephine, 
with the perversityof her sex, still temporized. She 
was longing to say yes, and yet she clung faintly to 
her liberty. 

‘“We have known each other such a short time,’’ 
she murmured. 

‘‘Rully ten days! And then, besides, ‘love’s not 
time’s fool.’ We lovers don’t count by mortal hours. ”? 

‘‘We lovers! We!’ repeated Josephine, with a lit- 
tle laugh. 

Cato, his eyes shining with anticipated happiness, 
rose, and coming close to her chair, bent over her. 

‘‘Tosephine! Something in your voice makes me 
hope that you care for me, that you 
ble? Speak!’ 


Is it possi- 
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Josephine looked up at him with a smile and a 
blush. : 

“What can Tsay? You have taken my answer for 
granted. - You have sealed my lips.”? 

‘No, but I will though!’ exclaimed Cato, taking 
her in his arms and pressing his lips to hers. ‘‘Jo- 
sephine, my love! You will be mine!’ 

‘‘Always, if you will have it so,’ she replied, 
softly, capitulating entirely. ‘‘For ever and aye!’ 

“My darling!” 

When, some time afterward, they returned to the 
Rue de Rivoli, they found both the sergeant and his 
wife awaiting them. 

One glance at Josephine’s blushing, happy face, 
and Mrs. Buster knew that her diplomacy had suc- 
ceeded. | 

She opened her arms, and Josephine rushed into 
them, while Cato stammeringly explained to the ser- 
geant. 

‘“‘Well,’’ said Buster to his wife that night, when 
they were alone in their own room, ‘‘I am very glad. 
very glad, indeed! But who would have thought it?”’ 

Mrs. Buster turned to him with a lofty smile. 

“‘T told you so!’’ she replied, triumphantly. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ZULU TURNS UP AGAIN. 

Damn! 

If ever profanity is excusable, it certainly was so in 
the case of Mr. Cato Dove, when he gave vent to this 
vigorous expletive. 

Married now for nearly a year to the ‘‘sweetest girl 
in the world,’’? and in the possession of a practice 
which nine-tenths of the young limbs of the law in 
London might have envied, and doubtless did envy, 
it might have been supposed that Mr. Dove’s lot in 
life was a bed of roses. 

And so indeed it was, with one exception, an ex- 
ception so trivial that it ought scarcely to be men- 
tioned. And yet it was the crumpled rose-leaf be- 
neath the princess’ bed of down, or, to be more 
tragic, the one little drop of arsenic in the delicious 
cup of wine. 

He adored his wife, his wife adored him. Perhaps 
it would be as well to say here, that without his 
knowing it, this life of continued sweetness had be- 
come just a little—oh, just a little—cloying. But can 
we blame him? A fly loves honey, but when he falls 
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‘into the honey-pot—well, what then? And yet that 


is scarcely a fair simile. “For Cato was happy, very, 
very happy. But still there was that little cloud upon 
the horizon, a faint little cloud, and yet pottending 
perhaps a storm. 

And that cloud? Well, it was simply this: For the 


_ last two weeks as regular as the mail itself there had 


been delivered to him a strongly perfumed envelope, 
properly addressed, containing a dodger, as it is called 
in theatrical parlance, on which were displayed in 


bold and glaring type, these words: 


MLLE. ZULU! 

The Queen of the Air! 
The Only Living Cannon Ball! 
Come and See Her To-night! 
Cremorne Gardens! 


Now, this was uot pleasant; it was anything but 
pleasant. Of course, he knew who Mlle. Zulu was. 
But, why in the name of his Satanic Majesty—the 
language is Cato’s, not ours—did this Queen of the 
Air persecute him in this way? He had saved her life, 
well, yes, perhaps, but surely he had shown her in 
Paris that he wished that little episode to end just 
there, and why, now that she had come to London, 
did she seek, in this exceedingly disagreeable way, to 
recall herself to his memory and to hint so obtrusively 
that she would like the acquaintance to be renewed? 
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Again Cato repeated the excessively objectionable 
word which appeared at the heading of this chapter, | 
and, tearing the dodger into fragments, he cast it into 
his waste-basket. 

Our young barrister-at-law was seated in his private 
office, an office decidedly sumptuously furnished, for 
as Buster said: ‘‘Impress your clients, my boy! Let 
them think we are rolling in luxury. Then, they will 
not be so likely to object to the sum-total of the bill. 
In fact, they won’t dare to!’ 

And, in accordance with these words of wisdom, 
the private office of ‘‘Buster & Dove’’ was almost 
regal in its appearance. 

A beautiful oriental rug covered the polished floor, 
the desks and chairs were the finest procurable for 
money; a superb mirror hung over the tiled fire-place, 
and the frescoed walls were lined with beautiful paint- 
ings, some portraits of the legal lights of the bar, and 
others representative of landscapes and scenes from 
mythology. ‘To the left of the mantel (it was hung 
there in the days of the honeymoon when Cato was 
anxious to have always the sweet face of his wife be- 
fore him) was an exquisitely painted portrait of Mrs. 
Dove. 

After pitching the offensive bit of paper away, Cato 
turned to the documents upon his desk, and did his 
best to interest himself in the great Brighton scandal 


case, in which he and his partner were engaged for 
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the defendants. It was already a celebrated case, the 
papers teemed with full descriptions of the proceed- 
ings in the court-room, and, should they win, the 
fortunes of the firm of ‘‘Buster & Dove’? were made. 
But not long was Cato destined to work, not long 
enough even for him to forget his recent annoyance. 
For scarcely had he begun his labors than a respect- 
ful knock at the door interrupted him. 

‘“Come in,’’ he called out, a little snappishly. 

The door leading into the outer office opened, and 
the confidential clerk of the firm appeared. 

He was a little, weazened, dried-up old man, thor- 
oughly honest and reliable, but with a slow step, 
halting speech, and deliberate manner that upon oc- 
_easions were inclined to exasperate the somewhat 
mercurial junior member of the firm. 

‘‘Well, what is it?’ asked Cato, a little sharply, 
looking up from his papers, and then catching sight 
of what Podd—for such was the decidedly common- 
place name of the clerk—held in his hand, he added, 
more mildly: 

‘‘Oh, letters! Give them to me.”’ 

“Ves, sir, three letters, sir,’’ replied Podd, defer- 
entially; ‘‘and—and a lady, sir.’’ 

Dove started slightly, as he opened the letters with 
a paper cutter. 

“Oh! um! um! um! What sort of a lady ?”’ 

‘Very peculiar lady, sir,’ replied Podd, folding 
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his hands, and slowly twirling his thumbs. “‘Very 
peculiar indeed, sir. Some new evidence in the 
Brighton scandal case. Strange lady, sir. Says 
she wants to be displayed.”’ 

Cato, paying only a casual attention to what Podd 
was saying, had opened the first letter. From it 
dropped out another printed slip advertising the great 
Zulu. ‘This was really too much—two in one day, 
almost in one post. 

But there was worse still to come. 

_S°What’s this? exclaimed ~ Cato, fretfully. 
‘(Another playbill. Who is this individual that sends 
me every day her wood-cut?’? Of course, this was 
entirely for the benefit of Podd. He knew well enough 
who it was, for he had by no means forgotten the ad- 
venture in Paris. ‘‘Mademoiselle Zulu on the flying 
trapeze! Geni of the Ring! Oh, the Geni of the Ring, 


now!’ 


With an exclamation of disgust, he flung the 
dodger aside, and took up another letter. The envel- 


ope was a large one, and of a vivid pink in color. 


Cato opened it. It contained a sheet of paper on 
which were written the words: 


“T forgot to inclose my photograph—Zulu.”” 


And also the forgotten photograph, and what a 


photograph! A picture of the renowned artist in 


tights, which exhibited all the contours of her really 
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beautiful figure, and left as little to the imagination 
as possible. 

This was a nice thing for a respectable barrister, 
and a married man as well, to receive.. And yet, 
somehow, the sight was not altogether disagreeable to 
Cato. He gazed upon the photograph with a certain 
amount of pleasure. It was really a work of art, you 
know. 

Podd, seeing his master thus absorbed, tiptoed for- 
ward and peeped curiously over his shoulder. 

Then he gasped, half in a sort of shocked admira- 
tion and half in amazement: 

‘Why, sir!’ 

Cato started as if he had been caught in some act 
of which he should be ashamed, and the color rose 

faintly into his cheeks. 
- Flinging the photograph upon the table, he de- 
manded, pettishly: 

‘Well, what is it?’ 

‘‘She’s in there,’’ responded Podd, his usual phleg: 
matic manner for once deserting him, pointing to the 
outer office. 

‘Who?’ asked Cato, irritably, not understanding 
in the least, angry as he was with himself for having 
gazed with such enjoyment at the somewhat question- 
able picture, and doubly angry with Podd for having 
discovered him in the act. 

“Why, the photograph, sir,’? responded the old 
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clerk, excitably. ‘The lady! Her as wants to be dis- 
played.”’ 

Cato looked at him for a second half bewildered, 
and then, as the truth dawned upon him, he rose has- 
tily to his feet. 

‘What! The original of this likeness is out there 
—waiting forme! Are you sure?”’ 

Podd hesitated, folded his hands, and then an- 
swered, in his usual halting manner, and, with just 
the suspicion of a smile, a most remarkable thing for 
this trained clerk, who, asa rule, had his emotions 
as well under control as any butler in the employ of 
an aristocratic family. 

“Well, sir, the original out there has got so much 
dress and so little visible, and this likeness has so lit- 
tle dress and so much visible, that it’s hard for me to 
swear.”? 

Cato scarcely knew what to do. He cleared his 
throat, stroked his chin, and then his eye happened 
to fall again upon the photograph. ‘This glance de- 
cided him. After all, there would be no harm in see- 
ing her. Perhaps, she was a client, and in justice to 
Buster—ah, yes, in justice to Buster, he had no 
right to refuse business which might come to the 
firm. 

Drawing himself up with dignity, he said to Podd, 
in as careless a manner as he could assume: 

‘Show the lady in. But tell her I can spare her 
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only a very few moments of my time. I:am very 


busy.’ 

» Podd coughed behind his hand, and it was a cough 
that somehow grated upon Cato’s nerves, and then 
he bowed respectfully, and shuffled out of the 
room. 

Dove seated himself at his desk, and took up one 
of the decuments, but it is quite certain that he had 
no idea what the purport of that document.was. It 
was odd that he should feel so excited, quite like a 
boy who is about to do something he knows he ought 
not to, and yet is determined to see the matter out to _ 
the end. 

He was not kept long in suspense. Old Podd had 
scarcely disappeared, when the door opened to admit 
a bewildering vision, clad ina Parisian costume of 
silk and lace. A broad-brimmed hat, with nodding 
feathers, crowned the head with its profusion of 
blonde hair, and two bright eyes sparkled beneath the 
brim. A smile parted the crimson lips, revealing two 
rows of pearly teeth. 

With a frou-frou of her skirts, the great Zulu rus- 


tled forward, and, as if she were greeting a friend of 


years, extended one delicately gloved hand. 


‘My dear Mr. Dove,’’ she cooed, ‘‘at last I'see you 
again. Oh! how glad I am!”’ 
Cato rose and took the hand offered him with a 


certain empressement—he could do no less, he could 


<= 
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do no more—and, after all, he was forced to confess 
to himself, she was really a very handsome woman. 

‘The pleasure is all on my side,’’ he murmured. 

Zulu laughed. 

‘fReally! Well, it’s a pity you’ve put off that 
pleasure so long. You certainly treated me very un- 
kindly that time in Paris, but then I suppose I’ve got 
to forgive you.”’ 

She released the hand which Cato, unconsciously, 
of course, was pressing perhaps just a little too 
closely, and allowed her big blue eyes to wander 
about the room. 

‘“My!? she exclaimed, in an explosive sort of way. 
In fact, all her conversation seemed to be dotted with 
exclamation points. ‘‘My! But you have a swell 
office here, and no mistake! Who is that old fellow 
over there?’’ pointing to a painting which occupied a 
prominent place upon the wall. ‘‘Well, he must have 
cheek to sit for his portrait at his time of life and in 
such a wig! What’s his business??? 

Dove glanced at the picture, and shuddered to hear 
the august personage there represented thus flip- 
pantly alluded to. 

‘“That,’’ he said, solemnly—‘‘that is the Lord Chief 
Justice.”’ 

But Zulu was not in the least impressed. 

‘“Thank you,’’ she said, nonchalantly, turning her 
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back carelessly upon the picture. ‘‘I don’t suppose 
you mind my looking around ?”’ 

‘‘Not in the least,’’ replied Cato, affably. “I am 
sorry if I have kept you waiting. My clerk only told 

“me a moment ago that you were there.”’ 

As he spoke he rolled up a leather-covered arm- 
chair and motioned her to be seated. Zulu sank down 
into the chair in an attitude as full of grace as it was 
unconventional, and either intentionally, or otherwise, 
revealing a foot in a perfectly-fitting shoe and just a 
trifle of silk stocking. 

Cato, with a certain conscience-stricken feeling, 
found himself gazing at this dainty foot and ankle 
with undoubted admiration. 

‘‘No offense,’’ said Zulu, replying to his last re- 
mark. Andthen she continued, with the utmost 
frankness and good-fellowship: ‘‘Now look here, Mr. 
Cato Dove, there is no use in you and I beating about 
the bush. I suppose you know me, so I need no intro- 


duction.’ 


But Cato, in a flash, concluded, not altogether 
wisely, perhaps, that it would never to do to acknow]- 
edge that he remembered her perfectly. It would be 
confessing too much, and she might draw a wrong 
conclusion from it. So he took refuge in dissimula- 
tion. 


‘(IT believe I have the honor of receiving Mademoi- 
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by 


__and then fe eerie a little—‘‘Made- 


moiselle Fooloo.’”’ 


selle 


Zulu upreared her blonde head haughtily. She had 
all the egotism which seems inseparable from those 
who. follow the stage as a profession, and to have her 
name forgotten, that name which, in her opinion, 
was inscribed upon the very top of the annals of 
fame, was to her little less than an insult. 

Swallowing her indignation as well as she could, 
however, she replied, with the dignity of an offended 
empress : 

“Zulu, sir, not Fooloo. Zulu!’’ 

Instantly Cato became penitent, and was a little 
ashamed of the impulse which had prompted him. 
After all, there was no reason why-he should not 
treat courteously this very attractive woman. ‘There 
was nothing disloyal to his wife in that. 

‘I beg your pardon,’’ he said, humbly. ‘‘’These 
foreign names are so confusing.’? 

Zulu laughed, and her good humor returned. ‘To 
be sure, it was not very flattering, and all her trouble 
in sending those play-bills day after day seemed to 
have been thrown away, but still it wasa case in 
which her affections were only in the mildest degree 
enlisted, and besides, she had come chiefly upon a 
matter of business, and, if there was anything that 
she did pride herself upon, it was that she was a wo- 
man of business. 
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Oh. very well, Mr. Cato,’’ she said, amiably— 
“‘you don’t mind my calling you Mr. Cato?” 

Cato politely disclaimed any offense. 

“Very well, then. I remember you much better ~ 
than you apparently remember me. But that is only 
natural perhaps. But please don’t forget me, here- 
after. Iam Mademoiselle Zulu, the Flying Fairy of 
the Trapeze, the Geni of the Ring. I see’’—witha 
glance at the table—‘‘that you have received my 
card.’ 

‘*Your card? Oh, yes 


‘‘My carte de visite,’’ with a wave of her hand. 


that is—I received pe 


‘‘Oh, yes, the photograph,’’ replied Cato, now un- 
derstanding. | 

Zulu leaned forward, as she did so wafting toward 
the young lawyer a whiff of a rather overpowering, 
but not altogether disagreeable, perfume, and she 
fixed upon him a look of the most-intense seriousness. ~ 

“‘Now look here,’’ she said, earnestly, ‘‘I have got 
something very important to say to you. So let’s get 
at once to the business that brings me here.” 

‘With pleasure, my dear madeimoiselle,’’ replied 
Cato, wondering to himself what under the sun this 
business could be. 

He did not feel quite at his ease. The remembrance 
of that day in the Paris cabaret when this woman had 
momentarily fascinated him returned to him, and it 
was with a strange mixture of pleasure and annoy- 
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ance that he now found himself once again in her 
presence. 

“Very well, then,’’ said Zulu, with a determined 
little nod of the head, and then she plunged at once 
in medias res. ‘‘Now, Mr. Cato, listen to me, Partly 
on your account, but honestly, a good deal more on 
my own, I have followed the, great Brighton scandal 
case in which you are engaged with the greatest in- 
terest. I have never missed a day in coutt.’’ 

Cato was puzzled. ‘This was anything but what he 
had expected. What in the world was she driving at? 
But, bewildered as he was, he managed to say, some- 
what haltingly: 

‘CAll London is full of it. It is a painful exposure 
of the upper classes.’ 

Zulu bounded in her chair. 

‘‘Painful!’? she cried, with a sweeping gesture in- 
dicative of the fact that she did not agree in the least 
with his statement. ‘‘Painful! Not at all, my dear 
sir! Iam infatuated about it. I cannot get it out of 
my head. Idream of it. I breakfast and dine upon 
it. I know every one of your speeches by heart.’? _ 

As she spoke, in her enthusiasm she drew her chair 
closer to Cato. The latter did not absolutely object to 
the proximity, but it did flash through - his mind that 
he was thankful his wife could not see him at the 
present moment. 


‘‘Now look here, Mr. Cato,’’ continued Zulu, in 
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the most confidential manner possible, and evidently 
greatly interested in what she was saying, ‘‘I don’t 
mind telling you, but, for some reason or other, while 
I have by no means been a failure, by no means, sir, 
still I have not made the startling success in London 
that I did in Paris. I’ve worked hard to get well dis- 
played before the public, but I’ve never obtained 
more than an occasional paragraph in the press. But 
here, sir, everybody is talking about the business and 
witnesses in this case, perfectly unknown until you 
called them into the witness-box. Once there, they 
get columns of notices. Now I want to be a witness!’ 

If Cato had been perplexed before, he was as- 
tounded now. 

“But, dear mademoiselle,’’ he faltered, looking at 
her with mystified eyes, ‘‘what in the world do you 
mean ??’ 

“Ill tell you exactly what I mean,’’ retorted Zulu, 
emphatically, and with another hitch of the chair 
toward the lawyer. ‘‘I want to be in the box, and 
have you talk to me, and make me tell all my life. 
Oh!’’—ecstatically. ‘‘That would be delightful! I’ve 
made out a lovely biography, and I want to tell it. 
Draw me out as you did that lady whom you exam- 
ined yesterday, and who was covered with such ami- 
able confusion, as the papers said. ‘Then I shall be 
talked about, and people will crowd Cremorne to see 
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Dove was beginning to understand something of 
the situation now. ‘There was a certain method in 
her madness after all. But, of course, the plan she _ 
proposed was totally unfeasible, too preposterous to 
be considered even for a moment. Still, Dove had no 
wish to offend his handsome would-be witness, and 
the only thing to do was to temporize. 

‘‘But, really,’? he said, slowly, as if taking the 
matter into serious consideration, ‘‘I cannot see what 
your biography has to do with the Brighton scandal.”’ 

Zulu looked up at him laughingly, and twisted her 
red lips into a mischievous moue. 

‘‘Not a thing,’’ she answered, frankly. ‘‘No more 
than the biography of that other lady. You made her 
confess a lot of things that had nothing to do with 
the case, but were so interesting.’ 

‘’Then how can you be connected with it?” 

‘‘Nothing easier!. ve thought of that!” exclaimed 
Zulu, vivaciously. 

She fancied she had made an impression upon 
him, that she was going to gain her point, be called 
as witness in this celebrated case, and thus be ex- 
ploited to her heart’s content in all the newspapers. 

Leaping to her feet, she struck an attitude and re- 
hearsed an imaginary scene in court with such appro- 
priate emphasis and gesture that showed she would 
have been an actress of no mean calibre had she cared 
to tread the legitimate boards. 
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“Vou ask me—ah, how well I know the tones of 
your voice!’ This with a languishing glance, full of 
admiration not unmixed with a certain suggestion of 
tenderness. ‘‘You can ask me: ‘Miss Zulu, you are, 
I believe, an equestrian artiste?’ ‘Yes, sir.’ Observe 
how modestly I cast down my eyes. I’ve practiced 
that before my mirror. ‘You remember last Christmas 
a gentleman sending you some very costly presents of 
jewelry?’ ‘Really, sir, I receive so many tributes of 
that description, I cannot, amongst the number dis- 
tinguish the particular gentleman to whom you al- 
lude.’ ‘Come, come, Miss Zulu, you must know I 
mean the defendant in this case; we are instructed 
that the defendant fell passionately in love with you 
last winter, lavished a little fortune on you in dia- 
monds, besieged you with flowers. Is it not so?’ And ° 
at this I shall be covered with charming confusion, 
and you will make the most of it for the amusement 
of the jury. Oh, it will bedelightful! You can keep 
me at it as long as you please!”’ 

She certainly did the little scene remarkably well, 
and Cato could not help admiring her, but still he 
was thinking more of the comedienne herself than of 
the words she was uttering. 

We are sorry to be obliged to record it, but he came 

- close to her and said, softly, in an almost lover like way: 

“Tt would be more delightful to enjoy your charm- 
ing confusion here, as long as I please.’’ 
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Zulu was quick to respond. She was skilled in all 
the phases of love-making. Indeed, why should she 
not have been? She had certainiy nad experience 
enough. So she returned his look with one quite as 

tender as his own. 

“Oh, Mr. Cato! she murmured, gently. ‘‘How 
good you are! I can scarcely believe my senses that I 
am really talking to you like this, and you are there! 
It is not possible! It can’t be! I’m afraid it’s a 
dream !”’ 

By this time Cato had thrown for the moment all 
scruples to the wind, and was ready to enter intoa 
desperate flirtation with the handsome woman who 
was evidently only too ready to meet him half-way. 
But we mustn’t blame him too much. After all, it 
was more or less innocent. He had not the faintest 
idea of allowing matters to go very far, but he did 
enjoy the excitement of playing with fire. 

‘‘No, it is not a dream,’’ he declared, looking 
boldly into the big blue eyes which never wavered 
beneath his gaze; ‘‘or, if it is, don’t awake me!”’ 

Zulu clasped her hands as if in ecstasy. The action 
was a little overdone, but still it was more or less 
effective. 

‘Oh, that voice!’ she exclaimed, as if wrapt in 
keenest adimiration. ‘‘That voice! How it takes me 
bacx “nto court! What is the emotion that makes my 


heart throb and takes my breath away when I am in 
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court, listening to you? Oh, what eloquence you 
have, Mr. Cato!” 

Zulu knew men well, and slice thoroughly under- 
stood that with ninety-nine out of a hundred flattery _ 
is the surest bait with which to catch them. And 
Cato was not the exception. He swallowed the bait, 
hook and all, and at that moment would have sworn 
that this was one of the most discriminating women 
he had ever met. 

He took her unresisting hand in his, and pressed it 
softly. 

Zulu started with affected modesty, but she made 
no effort to withdraw her hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Cato,’’ she murmured, casting down her 
eyes, ‘‘don’t aisjudge me. I’m not an ordinary wo- 
man.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, no,’’ with an increase of pressure upon the 
gloved hand. 

“‘T am a bundle of nerves, an electro flying ma- 
caine.” 3 

“Tam sensible of the fluid,’’ returned Cato, gal- 
lantly. 

Suddenly Zulu raised her eyes and looked at him 
in an appealing manner. It was a trick she had found 
very effective on more occasions than one. 

‘Mr. Dove,’’ she began, ina manner so intense 
that it was rather startling—‘‘Mr. Dove, will you 


allow me to call you Alfred ?”’ 
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Cato was so taken by surprise at this extraordinary 
request that he could find no words to answer. 

“Will you pardon the liberty if I do?’ went on 
Zulu, as if it were the most important thing in all the 
world to her. ‘‘I’ll tell you why. I haca friend once, 
a very dear friend. Don’t ask me what became of 
him. But whoever occupies his pedestal I like to call 
Alfred. I call all my idols Alfred.”’ 

Cato scarcely understood even now, but, nevertheless, 
he answered with all due earnestness, infact, with an 
emphasis which might justly be called explosive: 

‘“‘T should like to be Alfred the Great!’ 

Just at that moment there came a loud ring at the 
bell in the outer office. 

Cato dropped Zulu’s hand as if he had been shot. 
The peal recalled him to his senses and warned him 
that it would never do to be caught in so compro- 
mising a position. 

‘‘How provoking!’ muttered Zulu. 

She hated to have her little comedy spoiled just 


when it was progressing so favorably. 


Cato hurried toward the door between the two _ 


rooms to listen and see who the new-comer might be, 
a horrible thought assailing him that it might oer 
sibly be his wife. 


But to his immense relief, he heard the voice of 


Buster inquiring: 
““Dove in?’? 


* 
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“Yes, sir,’’ replied Podd. ‘‘He is engaged with a 
client?) 

Cato returned to Zulu, but not so near as he had 
been before. 

- “Tt is Mr. Sergeant Buster.” 

‘Oh !’—with a laungh—‘‘the funny little man who 
caine to see me in Paris, when you neglected me so 
shamefully. But you won’t be so unkind again, will 
you ?”’ 

suNever,-” 

‘And you’ll think over that witness business?” 

‘Yes; you shall hear from me.’’ 

‘“You won’t forget me?” 

‘*Tin possible !”? 

Zulu gave him a beaming smile of thanks, and with 
her swinging, graceful step, moved over to the mirror 
to adjust her hat before departing. 

As she did so, her eye fell upon the portrait of Jo- 
sephine which hung beside the mantel. 

_She paused, and turning to Dove, pointed to the 
picture with a melodramatic gesture. . 

“Alfred!” she cried, jealously. ‘‘Who is that per- 
son??? 

Pleasant, this! ‘I‘o have one’s wife spoken of as a 
person. But, Alfred, or rather, Cato, was in no posi- 
tion to resent it. Moreover, it would never do to ac- 
knowledge that he was a married man. 

‘(That, oh, that is—a ”» he stammered, at his 
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wits’ ends. And then, a happy inspiration coming to 
him, he proceeded, more glibly: ‘Oh, that is Mrs. 
Buster. You see, Buster occupies these offices jointly 
with me.”’ ; 

Zulu was mollified. She cast one more glance, 
which was anything but flattering, at the picture, and 
then remarked, in a tone of conviction: 

‘Oh, that’s Mrs. Buster, is it? Well, all I’ve got 
to say is that Iam sorry for Buster. ‘Take my word 
for it, she’s a cat!”’ : 

This was worse than the other, and to do Dove jus- 
tice, he had the grace to flush with anger. But, of 
course, he couldn’t say a word. 

At that moment the door opened, and Buster en- 
~ tered the room. 

Quick as a flash, Zulu pulled down her vail. 

As arule, she was never too anxious to hide her 
charms, but just now she didn’t wish to be recog- 
nized. She knew, if she were, she would have to stop 
and talk to Buster, and, to tell the truth, from the 
experience she had had with him in Paris, she looked 
upon the sergeant as something of a bore. 

So, with a bow to Cato, she said, calmly: 

‘‘Good-day. I hope I have not intruded too much 
upon your time.”’ | 

‘‘Not at all,’’ replied Cato, with the best affectation 
of cold courtesy he could assume, all for the benefit 
of Buster, as he conducted the lady to the door. | 
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“Podd, the clerk, looked up from his desk as Zulu 

crossed the outer office, and vanished into the hall- 
way. 

Podd was old, and had long ago outlived all ro- 
mance. He was not as easily taken in as his master. 
Moreover, he was devoted to that master’s pretty 
young wife, who always had a bright smile and pleas- 
ant word for him whenever she came to the office. 

‘“Wumph!”’ thought the old man, resentfully. ‘If. 
that woman comes slinging her trapeze here, Mrs. 
Cato will give her an engagement. Wants to be dis- 
played, does she? Well, if Mrs. Cato catches her, 
she’ll get all the display she wants.’ 

And in all probability Podd was right. 
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CHAPTER V. 
BUSTER AS MEPHISTOPHELES. 


After the departure of the great Zulu, Dove at- 
tempted to assume a jaunty air of indifference, but 
with Buster standing there on the hearth-rug and 
eyeing him with a quizzical look, the role was a diffi- 
cult one to play, and the attempt was not crowned 
with complete success. 

And besides, now that the charmer was gone, the 
conscience of our friend Cato was not altogether at 
ease. 

‘‘Hem!’? said Buster, after a pause, rubbing his ~ 
chin thoughtfully, and uttering the ejaculation with 
a world of significance that made Cato tremble for 
what was coming next. ‘‘Hem! If you have another 
client or two of that kind, Pll exchange with youa 


~ good, fat railway case against one of them.’’ _ 


Dove made a gesture of impatience. 

‘‘My dear Buster,’’ he exclaimed, loftily, ‘‘you are 
a dissipated luminary of the law. Your head is always 
running upon petticoats.’ 

As he spoke he sat down at the table, and began to 
rummage among the papers which littered it. He felt 
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decidedly uncomfortable, and his discomfort was not 
lessened by the knowledge that his partner was still 
regarding him with that smile so full of disagreeable 
suspicion. 

At last, unable to stand the strain any longer, Dove 
raised his head, and, while seeking to excuse himself, 
accused himself. 

**T assure you,’’ he said, nervously, ‘‘that was a— 
a perfect lady, but I know your disrespect for the sex 


leads you to form ideas.”’ 


Buster smiled loftily. 


a “Cato, thou reasonest well,’? he quoted, senten- 


tiously. - Then, advancing to the table, he asked, in a 
most irritating manner: ‘‘What are you looking for?” 

‘The vice-chancellor’s opinion zz ve ‘Tollemache,”? 
replied Cato, snappishly, and at random. 

Buster leaned forward, picked up the photograph 
of Zulu in all the glory of tights and. spangles, 
glanced at it, shrugged his shoulders, winked one eye 
knowingly, and, then handing the picture quietly to 
Cato, asked, in the most innocent manner in the 
world: 

es -this it?” 

Cato gave one hurried look, gasped, and exclaimed, 
involuntarily: 

“Zulu!?? 

Buster burst out into a roar of hilarious laughter, 
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which so startled Podd that he nearly fell off his high 
office stool. 

‘Oh, it was Zulu?”? ejaculated the sergeant, his 
fat sides still shaking with merriment, a merriment 
embarrassing, not to say offensive to poor Cato. “‘T 
thought I recognized her chin and that swing in her 
walk. She cannot get—er—the trapeze out of it. My 
dear Cato,’’ extending his hand, effusively, ‘‘I con- 
gratulate you.”’ 

Cato rose from his seat, annoyed beyond measure. 
He knew he was caught, thanks to that confounded 
photograph, and he knew, moreover, that he would 
never hear the last of it from Buster. It would bea 
stock joke, month in and month out. 

He had taken occasion once or twice to lecture his 
partner on his little irregularities of conduct, and now 
he himself was caught in the toils. Buster had him 
on the hip! 

Still, it would never do for him not to make some 
sort of a defense. 

So, assuming an air of injured innocence, he said, 
with plaintive appeal: 

‘‘Now, Buster, really I don’t like this kind of a 
joke.’ . 

‘‘T shouldn’t think you would,’’ interposed Buster, 
with a chuckle. 

‘It is in your way, I know,’’ proceeded Cato, tak- 
ing no notice of the interruption. ‘You goin for this 
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sort of thing, but please to recollect I ama married 


man.’’ 
Now, he scarcely could have made a more ill-ad- 
vised remark. It sounded like a reflection upon the 
sergeant. At all events, that is the way the sergeant 
took it. 
His face grew preternaturally grave. He drew him- 


self up, thrusting one hand between the buttons of 


his coat, his favorite attitude when addressing a jury. 

“So am I,’’ he affirmed, with unusual solemnity. 
‘Very much married. I don’t know aman more mar- 
ried than I am.’’ 

‘“‘T love my wife,’’ said Cato, lamely, putting his 
foot into it worse than ever. 

‘‘And so do I, sir!’ thundered the sergeant. Then, 
catching himself up, he corrected himself. ‘‘That is, 
when I say your wife, I mean my wife!” | 

Cato’s temper was an unusually amiable one, but 
hectored and badgered as he was, he lost it upon this 
occasion. 

‘Ves, sir, everybody’s wife,’’ he retorted, angrily. 
“Anybody’s wife that will give you the slightest en- 
couragement!”’ 

Now Buster had no desire to quarrel with his part- 
ner. In fact, he would have submitted to a good deal 
to avoid such a contingency. He was only ‘‘taking a 
rise out of him,’’ as he would have expressed it. So, 


- when he saw that Cato was becoming angry, his own 
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face relaxed its severe expression, and he said, in a 
good-humored and conciliatory tone: 

‘‘Cato, don’t be a fraud! Pull down your flag! 
How would you like this specimen of a client’’— 
holding up the photograph—‘‘to be submitted to the 
scrutiny of Mrs. Cato Dove?’’ 

At this terrible suggestion Cato turned pale. The 
idea was too horrible to be contemplated. 

‘‘Tosephine!’’ he gasped. 

Buster smiled. He did not fear his partner’s anger 
now. He held the trump card. 

‘‘Ves, Josephine,”’ he said, with a resumption of 
his former chafing manner. ‘‘The unhappy Joseph- 
ine! You designing Napoleon!’ 

‘‘My dear Buster,’’ protested Cato, approaching the 
sergeant, and now bent only on conciliating him. 


‘‘Confess then,”’ 


commanded Buster, his little eyes 
twinkling with delight at the other’s dilemma. ‘‘Con- 
fess, or I shall produce this evidence in court.”’ 

Of course he would have done nothing of the sort, 
as Cato, if he had stopped for a moment to reflect, 
would have appreciated. But the harassed young man 
was too alarmed to reflect. He made a leap forward 
in an attempt to snatch away the incriminating pic- 
ture. But Buster, who had anticipated something of 
the sort, was too quick for him. Quick as a flash, he 
stepped back, thrusting the photograph behind his 
back, and Dove’s eager hand grasped the empty air. 
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“Pull down your flag!’ cried Buster, with a tri- 
umphant laugh. 


There was nothing else to be done, and Cato capit- 


ulated. 


“Well, yes, I—I——”’ he spluttered, shamefacedly. 
““But’’—earnestly and truthfully 


‘‘T assure you this 
interview was not of my seeking. I have never*seen 
her os 


“What?” 


“‘T mean not since that time in Paris. She came 


here of her own accord, and ie 

‘‘Now, don’t be afraud, Cato,’’ interrupted Buster, 
who was like a cat with a mouse, and had no inten- 
tion of relinquishing his prey just yet. He remem- 
bered those moral lectures, and now his turn had 
come. ‘You say you’ve never seen her since that 
time in Paris. You must be blind, then, for the great 
Zulu is not a woman to be overlooked. Why, I’ve 
seen her sitting in court every day.”’ 

“Vou may have, but I didn’t,’ returned Dove, 
pettishly. ‘You have eyes everywhere.” 

‘Ves, wherever there is a pretty woman,’’ adinitted 
Buster, frankly. ‘‘I marked her down. Thought—er 
—JI had scored one. My wish was father to that 
thought. ’TI'was you who were the object of her atten- 
tions, not the deponent.”’ 

‘‘Nonsense! Will you give me that photograph ?”’ 
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Buster quietly placed the picture away in an inside 
pocket. 

‘‘Not just at present,’’ he said, firmly. 

‘‘Surely you don’t mean to carry out your threat to 
show it to Josephine?”’ 

Pf Phat depends.” 

“Depends ?”’ 

‘Ves; upon how you behave yourself in the fu- 
ture. However’’—relenting a littl—‘‘T’ll not do it 
just now, and I’ll give you fair warning before I do. 
Now, tell me, what did she say to you?”’ 

‘“Who? Josephine?”’ 

“Net Zulu, efscourse!”’ 

_ “Oh! Well, she wants to be a witness in the 
Brighton scandal case.’ 

‘‘Nonsense! ‘Tell that to the marines!” 

‘‘No, it’s really the truth.”’ 

And Cato proceeded to relate the details of his in- 
terview with the Queen of the Air, that is, most of 
then. He said nothing of the sentimental passages 
that had taken place between them. 

When he had finished, Buster gave a low whistle. 

“By Jove!’ he cried, half in earnest. ~ “Pil go 
down to Cremorne to-night, and serve a subpoena on . 
her myself)”. 

Cato looked at him in disgust. 

‘‘Don’t be a fool,’’ he said, shortly. 

But Buster was not in the least offended. 
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“It’s the only character in which to approach a 
woman,’’ he declared, with a smiling air of convic- 
tion. ‘‘It—er—reconciles her to the superiority of our 
Sex:/? 

‘“There is no resisting you,’’? remarked Cato, sar- 
castically. 

‘‘T wish you could make the women think so, ny 
dear fellow. But,’’ his round face beaming as if he 
were congratulating his partner upon some glorious 
achievement, ‘‘in the meantime it gives me the great- 
est pleasure to welcome you as a fellow-sinner. Your 
fidelity to Mrs. D. radiated a kind of cold atmosphere 
of propriety about you that spoiled any good fellow- 
ship.’’ 

Dove moved uneasily, but he said nothing. 

Buster looked at him curiously. He had really more 
than half meant what he had just said. 

It had irritated him that Cato had persistently re- 
fused to join in any of his amusements. It was a sort 
of reflection upon himself. And, moreover, when we 
are doing something that we know to be not quite 
right, itis very comforting to have a fellow-sinner 
along with us. 

‘You ought to be a little more your own master,’’ 
continued Buster, warming to his subject. ‘‘Besides, 
you need a change of air, a change of surroundings; 
it will 49 you good. You are running down, do: 


boy. Yor. want tone. Your minc 1 getting contracted 
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within the limits—er—of your hearth-rug, hee sea 
are becoming a mere domestic machine of which your 
wife is the motive power.’’ 

Cato was no fool. He knew perfectly well what 
Buster was driving at, but he thought he would draw 
him out a little further. 

‘‘What would you have me do?”’ he asked, with an 
innocent expression. 

‘What would I have you do?’’ exclaimed Buster, 
thinking victory was near at band. ‘Then, lowering 
his voice, he said, persuasively: ‘‘Tll tell you what I 
would have you do. Let’s be bachelors for twenty | 
four hours. Let’s take a night off!” 

For the life of him, Cato could not help laughing, 
but he shook his head in a most decided manner. 

‘‘Mephistopheles!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘But you are 


wasting your time, for I assure you that I will not — 


play the part of Faust!”’ 

There was no mistaking the fact that he meant 
what he said, and Buster shrugged his shoulders dis- 
appointedly. 

The conversation ended there, and in five minutes 
both partners were absorbed in their law-papers. 

Still, the seed had been sown, and Buster was not 
without hopes that it would bear fruit in the future. 

It was with a qualm of conscience that Cato Dove 
entered that evening the pretty house he had taken 
at No. 24 Bedford square. To be sure, he had not 
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done anything that was atrociously wrong, but it was 


the first time since he had met his wife that he had 
given even a thought to any woman but her. 

His uncomfortable feeling was increased when Jo- 
sephine met him, charmingly dressed and looking 
exquisitely fresh and pretty. The dinner was a de- 
lightful one, and, people may talk as they will, 
but the surest way to appeal to the ordinary man is 
through his stomach. 

So far all went well, and Cato would probably have 
remained for an indefinite period the submissive hus- 
band he was, and the lamentable events that followed 
would never have had to be recorded, but—and, alas! 
that there should have been a but! 

Now the but consisted in this. Pretty, charming, 


‘loving woman that she was, Josephine Dove had one 


grievous fault, if fault it ought to be called, for at 
sprang from her passionate love for her husband. She 
was inordinately, supremely, ridiculously jealous. 

It was the one little thorn in Cato’s happy married 
life, but a thorn that at times was excessively irri- 
tating. 

And of all nights in the world, Josephine took this 
to exhibit her failing more strongly than she had ever 
done before. 

After dinner, Cato innocently proposed ‘that they 
should call upon a certain Mrs. Warburton, a remark- 
ably handsome widow, who lived in the next street. _ 
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Instantly all Josephine’s jealous fears were aroused. 

‘‘Why do you want to call upon Mrs. Warburton ?”” 
she asked, eyeing her husband narrowly the while. 

‘‘Oh, for no particular reason, my dear. She isa 


very bright, pretty woman, and y 


‘‘Ah!? interrupted Josephine. ‘‘Do you think so? 
I noticed that you danced with her three times at the 
Lindsays’ ball the other night. Of course, if I bore 
you, go and see her, by all means.”’ 

‘‘But, my dear, Icare nothing about the woman 
herself. I thought——’”’ 

“Vou thought—— I know what you thought. 
You cannot deceive me. I have had my suspicions for 
along time. You have grown weary of me. Oh, 
Cato, Cato, I never thought it would come to this!’ 

And the little woman broke down in a passion of 
sobs and tears. 

Now all this was very absurd, of course. There 
was not the faintest reason for her jealousy in this 
case, and Cato knew it. Still there was nothing for 
him to do but to console his wife, swear to her that 
she was all wrong, and that he loved only her. _Fi- 
nally he succeeded in inducing her to dry her tears 
and in winning her back to smiles. 

Still it was not a very pleasant experience, es- 
pecially as such scenes had been rather frequent of 
late, and it had its effect. 


After Josephine, now completely restored to her 
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_ own sunny self, had retired, Cato sat before the li- 


brary fire, finishing his cigar and buried in reflection. 

How very unjust Josephine was! It would be 
different if she had any cause for her suspicions. And 
then Cato had the grace to blush, remembering the 
little episode of the morning. But still she knew 
nothing of that. And, without the least reason in the 
world, her jealousy had of late assumed formidable 
proportions. 

Why, he dared not look ata woman in the streets 
without his wife asking him what he saw in her to 
stare at. If he drew a deeper breath than usual, she 
wanted to know what he was sighing about. If he 
put on a decent cravat, when he went out, she in- 
quired whom he was dressing himself up to captivate. 

It was really very unjust and very unpleasant. 

What was it Buster had said? 

‘‘You are becoming merely a domestic machine, of 
which your wife is the motive power.’’ 

And wasn’t itso? Yes, Buster had struck the nail 


on the head that time. 


Then Cato began to think of the great Zulu, and of 
Buster’s proposal that they should turn themselves 
into tachelors for a few hours. He almost- began to 
wish he had not refused. 

Now don’t let it be supposed that Cato had in any 
setse ceased to love his wife. Far from it. He be- 
lieved that there was no woman in the world like 
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92 BUSTER AS MEPHISTOPHELES. — 
her. But he was just a little weary of the monotony 
of domestic life. He was besieged by that temptation 
which comes to the best of us at times to go where 
there is gayety, movement, unconventionality. To 
be sure, the temptation yielded to, we are more than 
apt to become disgusted, and to return with a sigh of 
relief and with redoubled affection to the quiet de- 
lights of our own fireside. 

But Cato had not yielded yet, and he was becoming 
restive. 

‘Hang it!’ he exclaimed, flinging the butt of his 
consumed cigar into the fire-place and rising to his 
feet. ‘‘A man ought to have some sort of freedom. 


Even though he is married, there is no reason why 


he should be a slave. I believe—yes, I verily believe 


that I will adopt Buster’s suggestion, and take a 
night off!” 
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CHAPTER VI. 
CATO TAKES THE FIRST STEP. 


Duster!” 

“TW és uty. boy.”’ 

The two partners were seated in their private office 
on the afternoon of the following day. 

The proceedings in the Brighton scandal case that 
morning had been to the eminent satisfaction of both. 
Unless some unforeseen accident should occur, they 
were quite certain of winning their case. Conse- 
quently, they were both in the best of spirits. 

I wonder why it is that when good fortune comes 
to a man he always wants to ‘‘celebrate,’’ as he calls 
it. Whatever the reason may be, he certainly always 
does. 

- And this desire, together with his reflections of the 
| night before, was what was prompting Cato now. 

He felt in a most expansive and confidential mood, 
and ready for almost anything. 

‘Buster, I should like to tell you something, but, 
of course, I expect you to hold it sacred.”’ 

‘Certainly, my dear boy, certainly.’’ 

And to do Buster justice, he could be as secret as 
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the grave in regard to matters confided in him. He 
had proved this time and again to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his clients. es 

‘‘Well, then, do you know, Buster, my wife is 
growing terribly jealous?”’ 

The sergeant crossed one leg over the other, that 
is, as nearly as the plumpness of his limbs would 
allow him to perform that operation, and folded his 
hands meditatively together, as if he were considering 
some very serious problem. 

‘“Do you know why ?”’ he asked, at last. 

No 2? 

‘You have never given her any cause! ‘That’s the 
reason why.”? 

‘“‘T can’t follow your meaning.”? 

‘‘That isn’t strange. You haven’t had my experi- 
ence.” 

‘But what do you mean?” 

‘“There is no reason in a woman’s caprice,’’ replied 
Buster, oracularly. ‘‘She is jealous because she has 
nothing else to do.”’ 

This did not impress Cato particularly, although he 
vaguely felt there might be some truth in it. 

‘It is very ungrateful of her to suspect me,’ he 
said, with a sort of plaintive self-pity, ‘‘for I have not 
deserved it.’’ 

Buster wheeled about. 


‘“That’s where you’re wrong!’ he declared, em- 
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phatically. ‘‘Deserve it! Justify her suspicion! Spare 
her your reproaches by taking her sin upon your 
shoulders. The fact is, she finds you so perfect that 
she is impatient to discover a fault in you. Be gener- 


- ous—eratify her!’’ 


Cato involuntarily thought of Joseph Surface’s rea- 
soning with Lady Teazle. He had seen the Bancrofts 
in ‘“T’he School for Scandal’ a few nights before at 
the Haymarket. There was a certain brutal cynicism, 
in Buster’s words that ordinarily would have revolted 
him; but just now it chimed in with his mood. 

“*T don’t know,’’ he said, somewhat weakly. 

Buster thought of the seed he had sown yesterday. 
He was pretty sure now that it was coming’ to frui- 
tion far sooner even than he had anticipated. A little 
forcing only was necessary. 

‘‘Now, look here, Cato; it’s all your fault,’’ he 
said, speaking as one with authority. ‘‘Look at my 
Arabella. Distrust is firmly established in her mind, 
and she is thus relieved from all anxiety. Put your- 
self under my treatment. I am an old practi- 
tioner:”? 

Cato smiled feebly. He was evidently weakening, 
which Buster observed, to his inward delight. 

‘‘Well, doctor, what is your prescription ?”’ 

‘“The same I gave to you yesterday. Take a night 
off.”? 

Cato hesitated, and then prepared to take the 
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plunge, divided between shame and a joyful anticipa- 


tion. 

“T don’t know but what I will,’’ he said, haltingly. 

Buster gave him an encouraging slap upon the 
back. , 

‘“That’s right!’ he exclaimed, heartily. ‘‘Now, I 
shall send Arabella a note not to expect me home to 
dinner, as I have—er—a consultation at Nottingham 
this evening, which may detain me until to-morrow 
morning. So I shall tell her not to wait up for me in 
case I am detained.”’ 

“Does she stand that?” asked Cato, wonderingly. 

‘‘Broke her in early,’’ replied Buster, with an ex- 
pressive wink. = 

There was certainly no hesitation on the sergeant’s 
part, and his confidence inspired his vacillating part- 
ner with a certain amount of boldness. After all, he 


was not going to do anything very bad, and if he | 


were not found out, all would be well. Found out, 
though? Ay, there was the rub. 

‘“You must give the same excuse to your wife,”’ 
said Buster, breaking in upon his reflections. 

Cato started. 

‘‘Good gracious!’ he exclaimed,-nervously. ‘I 
could not tell Josephine a lie ifI tried. I should stam- 
mer, color up to the roots of my hair. I know I 
should.’ 


Buster gave him a glance, such a glance as one 
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conscious of his own superiority would bestow upon a 

weaker brother whom he pitied and yet had hopes of. 
‘“Then write her a note,’’ he said, brusquely. 

**Paper doesn’t stammer. Ink doesn’t blush.”’ 

Dove fidgeted about for a moment, and then said, 
more to himself than to his companion: 

‘“‘T am half-inclined to, if only to give Josephine a 
lesson.”’ 

Buster caught the words, and nodded approval. 
Then, sitting down at one end of the table, and, 
drawing some note-paper toward him, began to write, 
talking as he did so. 

‘““There is a charming lady engaged in the same 
troupe with Zulu. Madame Closerie de Lilas is her 
name. Jam writing to her to join our party. You 
write to Zulu.”’ 

Write to Zulu! Cato trembled and a sort of electric 
shock shot through him. This would be kicking over 
the traces with a vengeance. 

“(We can secure a private supper-room overlooking 
the gardens,’’ went on Buster, still scratching away 
with his pen. ‘‘Supper for four. It will be delight. 
ful! 

The prospect was entrancing, and it proved too 
-much for Cato’s fast-vanishing scruples. 

He slid down into a chair on the other side of the 
table from Buster, murmuring: 

‘‘Gad! I’ve.a mind to.”’ 
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‘Don’t change it, then!’’ retorted Buster, shortly. 
‘“There,’? folding up the letter, placing it in an en- 
velope, and directing it, ‘‘that’s finished.” 

Cato took a sheet of paper, and dipped a pen in the 
ink. But there he paused, evidently at a loss. 


‘What shall I say?’ he asked. 


Buster rose and, walking up and down the room, 


began to dictate. 

‘Ah! something like this: To-night, after the 
| performance, happy to see you at supper, in reference 
to your desire to appear as a witness.”’ 

Cato wrote rapidly, and Buster came and looked 
over his shoulder. 


‘Don’t sign your name!’’ he cried, warningly, as 
Dove, in his innocence, was about to commit that 
faux pas. ‘‘T never do. It is well to avoid any possi- 
ble complication. You ought to have an alias.”’ 

Dove thought a moment, and then laughed. 

‘ct have’ one,’? he said. 9 4; Adired!) 

And “Alfred” the note was signed. 

‘‘Now direct it!” 

Cato obeyed, and it was no sooner done than Bus- 
ter seized the letter, as if he was not too sure of his 
young friend’s resolution and was determined to give 
him no opportunity to change his mind. 


Going to the door, he called **Podd!’’ while Cato 
watched him, feeling that the die was cast, and he 
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did not know whether he was glad or sorry that such 
was the case. 

The old clerk came szambling into the room. 

“Vese sir,”’ 

‘‘Post these letters immediately,’? said Buster, 
handing him the two epistles. 

““Very good, sir.”’ 

Podd turned to go, but Buster, struck by an after- 
thought, stopped him. 

‘‘No, wait a moment; there are two other letters 
you may take at the same time.’’ 

‘Very good, sir. Shall I copy these in the letter- 
book, sir?’? 

Sly old Podd! He had caught sight of the addresses. 
Mile. Zulu, Mme. Closerie de Lilas, Cremorne Gar- 
dens. 

Buster started. 

‘“No, certainly not!’’ he thundered, and pushing 
Podd out, he slammed the door behind him. 

‘“The old fool!’ he ejaculated, coming back to 
where Cato was still sitting at the table. 

Meanwhile Podd had retired to the outer office, 
really troubled at what he had discovered. These 
- letters directed to such names, and at Cremorne! He 
was not particularly surprised at Buster. He had been 
long enough in his employ to know that he was a sort 
of a music-hall Don Juan. 

**T don’t blame the sergeant very much,’’ he re- 
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flected to himself. ‘‘He married a wife who makes 
his home so deadly respectable that he can’t bear to 
live init. But to think that Mr. Cato should leave a 
pretty, lady-like, devoted wife for such an article as 
that!’ 

Fortunately for Podd, however, his thoughts were 
unknown to the two conspirators in the other office. 

‘‘Now then,’’ said Buster, cheerily, his rosy-. 
cheeked face absolutely glowing at the thought of the 
delights before him. ‘‘Now then, sit down there and 
write to your wife, and I will write to mine.’’ 

But Cato, whose first escapade this was since his 
marriage, was far from feeling so elated. 

‘‘Oh, Lord!’’ he exclaimed, with a sort of groan. 
‘What shall I say?’ 

‘Follow my style!’’ replied Buster, with the airy 
condescension of one who possessed superior knowl- 
edge. ‘‘Affectionate, but off-hand. Are you ready?”? 

‘All right,’’ answered Cato, just'a trifle dolefully. 
‘“My hand trembles so!”? 

Buster’s hand, however, did not tremble. It was no 
new experience. As coolly as possible, he sat down 
and took up his pen. 

‘‘You must write to the same effect as I do,’’? he 
said. ‘‘My angel.” 

‘My darling,’’ wrote Cato, listening to Buster, and 
paraphrasing his remarks. Fs, 


‘“Tnis infernal Brighton scandal case——”’? 
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‘“This eternal Brighton scandal case 2 

“‘Obliges me to run down this evening to Notting- 
hani——”’ 

‘“Calls me away to Nottingham this afternoon——”’ 


‘“To attend a consultation 2 


*“'To examine a witness 4 


‘‘So do not wait up for me to-night after twelve.’ 

‘‘T may be detained very late, so you need not sit 
1p.2? é 

“It’s an infernal nuisance, old girl.” 

‘“This is an awful bore, ducky.”’ 

‘“Go to bed early.”’ 

picua n’t.eo0.to bed-at, all.”’ 

‘‘Your devoted Charley.’’ 

‘‘Your own Catydid.”’ 

The letters were folded, inclosed, and directed. 
Then Buster called Podd and directed him to give the 
precious missives toa messenger who would deliver 
them, he calculated, about the hour they would be 
supposed to be getting on board the train. 

The letters were delivered to Podd, who, of course, 
read the addresses and smiled to himself when he did 
so (oh, if we only knew how often our employees are 
“(dead onto us,’? when we flatter ourselves they 
haven’t the slightest idea of what we are doing or 
about to do!) Buster turned to Dove, rubbing his 
hands gleefully. 

‘Well, Cato, how do you feel?” 
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Dove shivered, but tried to smile. 

“‘T don’t know whether I feel frightened or happy,’’ 
he confessed. ‘‘It is a novel sensation. It is lke 
being in the dock!’ Then, taking a mental brace and 
determined to enjoy himself if he could, he added, 
with all the cheerfulness he could summon up: ‘A 
night of freedom! A whole holiday!” 

‘Rule Britannia!’? sang Buster, merrily, slapping 
Cato upon the back. ‘‘Britons never shall be slaves! 
Where shall we dine?”? 

Cato gulped. 

“‘T don’t think I could eat a morsel just now,’’ he 
asseverated. ‘‘My heart is up in my throat. I must 
digest that before I can swallow anything.’’? And 
then he added, with a great gulp: ‘‘Buster!”’ 

‘“What?’’ said Buster, turning quickly and realiz- 
ing, with a sort of disgust, the state of affairs. 

“Tam beginning to funk fearfully,” faltered Dove, 
weakly. ‘‘What shall I say, how shall I look when I 
return home? Josephine will want me to give her 
chapter and verse of everything. I know her, she will 
expect a full account of the whole consultation. ’’ 

‘To the old-timer this was simply absurd. ‘The 
point with him was to get off and then explain after- 
ward. It was so easy to explain, and so difficult for 
the one to whom you were bound to make the ex- 
planation to find out whether your statement was true 
or not. . 
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But then Buster had had large and varied experi- 
ences, and Dove thus far had had none, so we must 
forgive the latter his weakness. 

‘Do!’ responded the sergeant, with, under the 
circumstances, quite natural impatience, that is, well 
understood, from his point of view. ‘‘Do! Give her 
a page out of Chitty on contracts. She will never un- 
derstand it. To tell you the truth—er—I never 
could.’’ 

But this did not seem to be much consolation for 
Dove. He was in for it, he knew, but he almost 
wished he was out of it. 

‘‘Buster,’’ he pleaded, faintly, ‘‘where do you keep 
your brandy ?”’ 

Buster glanced at him, half in pity, half in dismay. 
And then he thought that, after all, perhaps gin) 
would be the best thing for him. 

So he marched over to the rows of tin boxes which 
imposingly lined one side of the room, and, taking 
down one marked in conspicuous white letters, “Pri- 
vate Accounts,” he opened it, and took out a fat 
black bottle. Then, taking two glasses, he filled them 
both generously. 

‘(What's the matter?’’ he asked, extending one to 
estore te right?” 

“Ves,’? murmured Cato. “I think it’s going for 
my stomach.”’ 

After they had drank, Buster asked, with a grin: 


, 
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“Do you feel better ?”’ 

“T think I’ve got it under.” 

‘Better have another.”’ 

son’ t care af d.do,?? 

Perhaps they would not have started to take the 
second drink so cheerfully if they had known what 
was occutring in the outer office. 
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CHAPTER Vil 
THE ROAD BECOMES ROUGH. 


Two ladies had entered there just as Podd, after 
leisurely arraying himself in great-coat and muffler, 
was about to start for the messenger. 

‘“Mrs. Cato!’’ he exclaimed, as he saw the one who 
entered first. 

‘““Ves,’? replied Josephine, with a smile. “I met 
Mrs. Buster in Regent street, and we thought we 
might drop in and give our husbands an agreeable 
surprise. ’? 

A surprise it would certainly be, but whether an 
agreeable one or not, under the existing circum- 
stances—well, that is quite another matter. 

“‘T suppose they are still in court?’ interrogatively 
observed Mrs. Buster, who had followed close upon 
the heels of the younger lady. 

‘‘Oh, no,’’ exclaimed Josephine. ‘‘Cato told me he 
would be home early to-day.”’ 

And then poor old Podd entirely lost his head. He 
was certainly not the best of Mercurys, for he entirely 
lacked the discretion of that astute god, who, if the 
classics are to be believed, so often brought his mas- 


_~ ter’s love affairs to a happy termination, 
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In bewilderment, Podd handed the two letters is 
the ladies. 

‘Here are letters for you,’’ he said, stammeringly. 
“T was just taking them to a messenger.” 

‘CA letter for me!’’ cried Josephine, with excite- 
ment and a certain vague alarm, tearing open the en- 
velope. 

‘‘Some excuse, I suppose, to dine out, as usual,”’ 
muttered Mrs. Buster, cynically, as she followed her 
companion’s example. 

Josephine perused the epistle, and then uttered a 
little cry of consternation. 

‘‘Oh, dear! What is this? Going away!” 

Mrs. Buster said nothing, but her thin lips tight- 
ened ominously, with an expression that foreboded 
ill to the sergeant’s roseate plans, as she thought to 
herself: 

‘Nottingham! That means out all night!’ 

At this moment, Podd, who was excessively un- 
comfortable, ventured a remark, a remark which if 
they had heard it, would not have endeared him es- 
pecially to either of his employers. We say either 
advisedly, for, at this stage of the game, the brandy 
had removed all Cato’s scruples, and he we now as 
anxious as Buster for the contemplated outing. 

‘“The gentlemen have not started yet,’ said Podd. 
‘(They are in there, at work.”’ | 

Mrs. Buster nodded her head with satisfaction. If. ™ 
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she once got speech with the sergeant, as was now a 
foregone conclusion, it was far from probable that he 
would go to Nottingham (?). 

‘But Josephine was more timid, and far less sus- 
pecting. 

“‘Are they very busy ?’’ she asked. 

“‘T believe,’’ began Podd, a faint idea entering his 
head that he might have made a mistake—‘‘I believe 
' that they have a case in hand.”’ 

It was not exactly a case, but it was a bottle. 

“Dear old Catydid!’ exclaimed Josephine. ‘‘He 
works too hard. I'll ask him to take me down to 
Nottingham with him.’ And then she added, hesi- 
tatingly, turning to Mrs. Buster: ‘‘Shall we interrupt 
them ?”? 

Mrs. Buster smiled loftily. She had no_ hesitation 
as to what she should do. She advanced with a firm 
step, and flung open the door leading to the private 
office. 

Fortunately for the two husbands, the noise she 
made gave them warning, and Buster had time 
enough to sweep the glasses into the waste paper-bas- 
ket and thrust the flask of brandy into his coat-tail 
pocket before the ladies entered. 

‘‘Tosie!’’ gasped Cato. 

“My wife!’ thought Buster, outwardly more com- 
posed, but inwardly equally as perturbed as his part- 


ner, 
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Josephine hurried over to Cato, and raised her face 
for a kiss, which Dove gave, but rather less affection- 
ately than usual. 
‘How pale you are!’’ exclaimed his wife, looking 
up into his face, which certainly was several degrees 


whiter than usual. ‘‘My dear, really you are over- 


doing it. Isn’t he overdoing it, Mr. Buster?’ turning - 


to the sergeant, with a look of anxiety upon her 
pretty face. . 

‘Exactly! exactly!’’ retorted Buster, promptly, 
seeing his opportunity and snatching at it. ‘‘That is 
just what I’ve been talking to him about. He should 
give himself a holiday.”’ 

But Josephine, scarcely listening to the answer to 
her question, had turned again to Cato, who was feel- 
ing decidedly uncomfortable, in spite of the stimulant 
he had taken. 

‘What is this dreadful news?’’ she asked, plain- 
tively. ‘‘You are obliged to go to Nottingham ?”? 

But before Cato, at his wits’ ends as he was, could 
reply, Buster, fearing the young man’s weakness, 
broke in: 

‘Vou see how it affects him. Ever sinceI told him 
that he must go, he has been like that!”’ 

‘Oh! cried Josephine, pitifully, clinging to her 
husband. 


But Mrs. Buster, with a a 2 her ip, - ; 
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confessed, however much it may reflect upon Buster, 
that, nine times out of ten, she was not far from right. 

““Humph!’ she remarked, and then, with a pecul- 
iar dilation of the nostrils, added: ‘‘I smell brandy, 
strongly.” 

Buster started. 

‘Brandy, impossible!’’ he answered, quickly. 

Then, to his horror, the frightful realization came 
to him that he had forgotten to cork the bottle, and 
that it was overflowing in his pocket. He knew he 
could not hope to persuade Mrs. B. that she was mis- 
taken, and in an instant he determined to make the 
best excuse he could. 

**Oh, true,’’ he proceeded, hurriedly. ‘‘Dove felt 
queer, and took a nip.’? 

This only increased Josephine’s alarm. 

‘Darling!’ she cried, looking up anxiously into 
Cato’s face, and finding there something which 
alarmed her still more. He certainly did not look 
well. ‘‘I cannot let you go alone.”’ 

‘“‘England expects that every man this day shall do 
his duty!’’ quoted Buster, impressively, striking an 
attitude which he flattered himself was exceedingly 
effective, and which perhaps would have been to any 
eyes less keen and experienced than those of his wife. 

Certainly, it had its effect upon Josephine. But, 
woman-like, while admiring her husband’s strength 
of character which made him thus in spite of every- 
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thing obey the call to duty, she hated to be sacrificed 
herself. 

“Can’t Igo and do it with you, dear?’ she im- 
plored. , 
But the brandy had now mounted to Cato’s brain, 

and made him bold enough to declare, firmly: 

‘‘No; we start immediately. Buster,’ turning to 
his partner, ‘‘when do we start ?”’ 

“By the five-fifteen express,’’ replied Buster, with 
the most supreme effrontery and determination. ‘‘We 
shall probably be detained all night.”’ 

‘All night!’ echoed Josephine, in atone of despair 
which in spite of himself touched Cato’s heart. 

‘fAll night!’ repeated Mrs. Buster, with a pecul-, 
iatly grim smile which would have warned her hus- 
band had he happened to have noticed it. 

But he did not, and went on, confidently: 

‘“There is no knowing what circumstances may 
arise. Weare going to attend the bedside of an invalid 
witness in our great case.”? 

‘“That horrid scandal!’ groaned Josephine, who 
hated the Brighton case. 
~ She had read religiously every word of the reports 
in the papers, and far from being proud of the renown 
her husband was winning for himself, she saw only | 
the filth in which he was obliged to mix himself up, 
and pitied him accordingly, and herself as well. 

‘‘Her evidence is vital,’’ continued Buster. 
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Josephine turnes with a start, her cheeks aflame. 
That little personal pronoun had aroused all her jeal- 
ous instincts. 

“Her?? she exclaimed, with a catch in her voice. 
“Is ita she? . 3 

Buster instantly saw the mistake he had made, 
and hastened to rectify it. 

‘An aged lady of ninety-two,’’ he declared, boldly. 

Josephine drew a long breath of relief. 

“‘Oh! Ninety-two!” 

But Mrs. Buster was far from being so easily de- 
ceived. She had listened to the preceding conversa- 
tion quietly, but all the time eying her ’'}:usband nar- 
rowly, and she knew that he was lying. There was 
an expression of stupidity about his mouth, she 
thought to herself, which it always assumed when it 
was forming a lie. 

Josephine turned again to Cato, who was in any- 
thing but a comfortable frame of mind, and raised 
her soft brown eyes imploringly to his. 

“But can’t’ I go with you, dear?’ she asked, 
gently. ‘You won’t find me a bit in the way.”’ 

Oh, wouldn't he, considering what he had resolved 
todo? Yes, resolved, for Cato, prompted by the 
brandy, was beginning now to be obstinate, and, 

‘moreover, he realized that, as matters stood, it was 
too late to do anything except to brazen it out. 
“My precious,’ he said, aloud, encircling his wife 
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with his arms, and speaking as tenderly as he knew 


how, with double tenderness, perhaps, considering 
what he had in view, and conscious that he was de- 
ceiving her. ‘‘My precious, do be reasonable. Bear up! 
Don’t add to my difficulties. How could you leave 
home without a—a—a——”’ 

‘(A toothbrush,’’? put in Buster, observing his hes- 
itation, and then becoming involved himself, ‘‘or a 
corkscrew, or a—a—razor.’’ 

Mrs. Buster seated herself with a sardonic smile. 
She understood the situation pretty clearly now, but 
poor, innocent Josephine did not. She was too much 
flurried and worried even to notice Buster’s absurd 
suggestions. She was thinking only of the situation 
in general, and hastened to say: 

‘But Ican drive home and pack my traveling- 
bag.” . 

Buster, still intent upon turning Josephine from 
her idea, and quite oblivious of the effect which had 
been produced upon his own wife, shook his head 
decisively. 

‘‘TImpossible!’’ he declared. ‘‘We have not more 
than forty minutes to catch the express.”’ 

The tears came into Josephine’s eyes, and she 
stamped her foot in childish anger. 

“‘Oh! oh!” she cried, despairingly. ‘‘What shall I 
do all this evening alone!”’ 


‘‘“My angel!’ exclaimed Cato, soothingly, and, 
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drawing her away to one corner of the room, he be- 
gan to reason with her, using the best arguments he 
knew how. At that moment, he would probably have 
given a good deal to abandon the whole project, but 
he knew he could not do that without stultifying 
himself. He was in for it now, and he must pursue 
his course to the end. 

As soon as Mrs. Buster saw that these two were 
occupied with themselves, she rose to her feet and, 

with a look of calm determination upon her face, ap- 
proached her husband. 

‘‘Sergeant, dear,’’ she said, in avery low, but very 
distinct voice. 

Buster started. He had heard that tone before, and 
the recollections it brought up were not agreeable. 
He knew pretty well what it portended. 

But summoning his most affectionate smile and un- 
conscious, cherubic look, he asked, sweetly: 

‘What is it, my darling ?”’ 

Mrs. Buster took him by the arm. 

‘‘Sergeant,’’ she said, quietly, but firmly, ‘‘one 
lawyer is quite enough to get the evidence of that old 

- party at Nottingham. Cato Dove will go down alone. 

He’s your junior counsel. It is his business to get up 

Eue-case.”,’ 

_ Buster knew then that it was all up with him, and 

he raged inwardly to think that after all his efforts 

with Cato and his ultimate success, the whole thing 
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was to come to nothing. But, nevertheless, he made 
one more struggle, impotent though he realized it 
would be. 

‘(My dear—er—I shall be wanted.”’ 

‘‘Ves, I want you at home,’’ answered Mrs. Bus- 
ter, unflinchingly. And then, holding what she knew 
to be a trump card, she played it. Slowly drawing 
out a paper from the bag she wore at her side, she 
proceeded with the calmness of one who knows that 
triumph is assured. ‘‘And home you must be, that 
is, if you wish me to sign this paper.’ 

‘‘What’s that?” 

‘“The conveyance of the land you are selling at 
Paddington. ”’ 

That settled it. Buster had been anxious for some 
time to get rid of that land, and had finally received 
a most advantageous offer for it. But he could not 
give a title without his wife’s signature. Yet still he 
temporized. 

‘Oh, true,’? he murmured, with a sickly smile. 
‘“Has—er—the attorney sent the deed ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, here it is,’’? replied Mrs. Buster, replacing 
the paper in her bag with aggravating deliberation. 
‘‘He came to me this morning to obtain my. signa- 
tikes s. . 

“Oh, a mere matter of form,’’ observed Buster, 
airily, not willing to give in, although he knew him- 
self to be beaten. 
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‘*Precisely,’’? agreed Mrs. Buster, with an ironical 

nod; ‘‘but without that mere form, you can’t get the 
money, can you???’ 

Buster coughed in an embarrassed manner, quite 
at a loss for words. 

““Vou can’t!’’ snapped Mrs. Buster. ‘‘I -know it. 
Now,’’ in a milder tone, which she could well afford 
to use, ‘‘if you dine at home lke a good boy, and 
take me to the opera afterward, I will sign the paper 
before I go to bed to-night.”’ 

Buster made one last desperate effort at braving it 
out. 

‘What insect have you got down your back, my 
darling?’ he asked, vulgarly, but expressively. 

‘*No matter about the insect,’’ retorted Mrs. Bus- 
ter, decisively. ‘‘You know my terms.’? 

Thereupon Buster gave in, as it had been a fore- 
gone conclusion from the beginning he would do. 
Farewell to the night off, Zulu, Closerie, and Cre- 
morne! He would dine and spend the evening with 
his wife. 

Meanwhile Cato, although far less experienced, or 
perhaps for that very reason, had been more suc- 
cessful. Unsuspecting Josephine had yielded to the 
exigencies of business. 

“Will you promise to send me a telegram from 
Nottingham the moment you reach there?’ she said, 


tearfully, in conclusion. 
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This was a poser. How could he senda telegram 
from Nottingham when he had no intention of going 
there? 

“But, my angel, I shall be back so soon,’’ he ob- 
jected. 

‘(No matter. I want to be sure you are thinking 
of me and not of any one else.’’ 

‘‘Oh!? reproachfully and yet remorsefully at the 
same time. ‘“‘As if I could! You will get the message 
by—by—let me see! Buster, when can Josie get my 
telegram from Nottingham ?”’ 

Buster cleared his throat. He felt his wife’s eyes 
upon him. 

‘From Nottingham ?’’ he repeated, with an appear- 
ance of deep reflection. ‘‘Oh, yes; arrive at Notting- 
ham at eight o’clock, and give two hours, yes, two 
hours, for transmission and delivery, well, about 
tens” i 

‘T shall put it under my pillow,’ exclaimed Jo- 
sephine, chokingly, ‘‘and cry myself asleep over it!” 

And then, overcome, she flung her arms about her 
husband’s neck and burst into tears. 

This was very trying to Cato. He felt, with despair, 
that he could not stand much more of that sort of 
thing. 

But to Buster the spectacle suggested a chance to 
point a lesson. 


‘“There, Mrs. B.,’’ he said, in a low voice, which 
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he tried to make at the same time exceedingly 
pathetic, ‘look at that picture of connubial affection, 
Why don’t we assume occasionally that attitude?” 

But Mrs. Buster was too tough—begging her par- 
don—to be touched, too old a bird to be caught with 
chaff. 

‘‘Because,’’ she answered, with a shrug of her 
shoulders and a mocking laugh. ‘‘Because we should 
grin over each other’s shoulders, Mr. B.”’ 

All unconscious of this little conjugal passage at 
arms, provoked by her action, Josephine raised her 
head and dried her eyes. 


? she said, striving to make 


‘Since you must go, 
the best of it, “let me see the last of you. Ican go 
with you to the station, can’t 1? Do let me!”’ 

But of course this was not to be thought of, either. 
It was about as bad as her proposal to go to Notting- 
ham. 

‘Certainly not, my dear,’’? responded Cato, de- 
cidedly, going to the table and making a great ado 
over rolling up some papers. ‘‘Of course, it will be 
very much out of your way. We must take a hansom, 
and I don’t like you to be seen in hansom cabs. It 
looks so fast. Don’t it look fast, Buster ?”’ 

Thus appealed to, the sergeant, crushed and disap- 
pointed as he was, responded, loyally: 

‘(Very bad form indeed.”’ 

“(yen coupes are going out, an’t they, Buster ??’ 
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‘“They are called loose boxes.”’ 

Josephine made a ges‘ure of anger. 

‘(They may call them what they like,’’ she ex- 

claimed, pettishly, now thoroughly out of patience. 
‘‘T am going to the station with you in your hansom 
cab in defiance of all the proprieties. When you took 
me to the Mabille in Paris on our wedding trip, I was 
timid, but you overruled my objections by saying: ‘If 
a matried woman can’t defy proprieties under the 
protection of her husband, what’s the advantage of 
the bonds of wedlock? She obtains her freedom from 
prejudices by giving up her liberty.’ I got your 
words by heart.”’ 
Cato could not help thinking of the old proverb 
that circumstances alter cases, but, after this quoting 
of his own words against him, he could not risk the 
danger of suspicion by opposing his wife’s wishes any 
further, so, although at his wits’ end to know how 
under the sun he should extricate himself from the 
mess he had gotten himself into, he gave in with the 
best grace he could. 

“Of course, my dear, I shall be only too delighted. 
How are you going, Buster ?’’ 

‘(The sergeant is going with me,’’ announced Mrs. 
Buster, with resolution, much to the satisfaction of 
Cato, who did not quite understand the situation and 
imagined that he was to have a companion in 
misery. 
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This said, Mrs. Buster sailed over to the door, 
opened it, and called: . 

*£Podd !2” 

The old clerk had just entered the outer office, and 
still was muffled up in his out-door garments. He 
came shuffling forward, and replied, tespectrahly 

‘“Yes, ma’am.”? 

‘“Please call up two hansom ~cabs,’’ commanded 
Mrs. Buster, and then she turned away and walked 
across the room to the mirror, where she was joined 
by Mrs. Dove. 

Buster immediately darted to the door, and puts 
his head out, exclaimed, cautiously: 

““Hist, Podd!”’ 


‘Ves, sit,’’ said the clerk, turning as he was about 


if 


to go for the cabs. 

““Ton’t post those letters to Cremorne!?’ 

“Phey re pore, sit.” 

“‘Oh, Lord!’ groaned Buster, inwardly, drawing 
back his head and shutting the door. 

As he turnéd, he came face to face with Dove, 
who, observing that the ladies were busy arranging 
their hats before the mirror, had taken advantage of 
the fact to try and obtain a few words in private with 
his partner. 

“Buster! Here’s a go!’ he said, in a low, guarded 


~ tone. 
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‘‘Ves, it’s a go to Nottingham,’’ replied Buster, in 
the same fashion. 

‘(What on earth shall we do there?’ 

‘We! Arabella has cornered me. You must go 
alone. I can’t accompany you.’’ 

‘“What!? whispered Cato, ruefully, absolutely 
turning pale at the shock. ‘‘Oh, I say, I’m not go- 
ing to be expressed to Nottingham! What’s to be 
done? You got me into this scrape!’ 

‘“Well, I like that,’’ returned Buster, with a shake 
of his head, emphatically in the negative. ‘‘Didn’t I 
find you in it yesterday? Over head and ears in it, 
with Zulu?’ 

“‘T can’t go wandering about the midland counties 
all night,’’ protested Dove, aggrievedly. ‘‘What’s to 
be done? I feel like a drowning man.’’ 

It really was a hard position to be placed in, and 
Buster felt that, to a certain degree, he was responsi- 
ble for it. He reflected a moment, and then said: 

“T have it! Couldn’t you get rid of her at the sta- 
tion and slip out, leaving the train to start without 
you?” 

At this suggestion, Cato’s disconsolate face bright- 
_ ened up a little. 

‘Splendid! Pll try it!’ he whispered, 

At this moment Podd appeared with the announce- 
ment that the cabs were at the door. Both ladies 
turned away from the mirror, 
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‘Give me your arm, sergeant,’’? commanded Mrs. 
Buster. ; 

She did not propose to leave any loop-hole for es- 
cape. 

Josephine could not help but notice her husband’s 
worried expression, but she attributed it to his disin- 
clination to go and leave her. 

She slipped her hand through his arm and pressed 
it affectionately. 

“Don’t feel so badly, Caty, dear,’’ she murmured, 
consolingly. ‘‘I won’t leave you till I see the train 
off. You shall see the very last glimpse of me.”’ 

Cato shuddered as he realized how this would cut 


off every chance of escape, but nevertheless he tried 


to summon up a smile. 

As they followed Mr. and Mrs. Buster out of the 
office, poor Cato’s thoughts were anything but pleas- 
ant ones. He was in for it now. ‘There was no way 
out of it. What a night he would pass! 

Emphatically, it was a case where man proposes, 


but woman disposes. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
CATO STARTS FOR NOTTINGHAM. 


There was no happier man in all the length and 
breadth of England than Captain Jack Derringer 
when he alighted from the train at Charing Cross 
station late in the afternoon of the same day on which 
Dove and Buster had made that unfortunate arrange- 
ment for a supper at Cremorne. 

The young officer had landed that morning at 
Southampton, and had hurried at once to London, 
eager to see the sister from whom he had parted so 
many years before. His leave had come to him rather 
unexpectedly, and he had not written Josephine be- 
fore sailing, preferring to surprise her. = 

Now at last he was in dear old England, and how 
pleasant it was, after the heat and eternal sunshine of 
India to breathe once again the chilly, smoky air of 
the great metropolis. 

He walked slowly down the station, marking with 
inward delight, every detail of the English life, once 
so familiar to him. 

He stopped a porter, who was coming toward him, 
and gave him an order to call a cab. Dae 
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‘‘A hansom, sir, or a four-wheeler?’’ asked the 


‘porter. 


How delightful were those familiar words! A cab! 
It was four years since he had ridden in one. 

‘‘No, my friend,’’ he answered, benignantly. ‘‘Get 
me a four-wheeler. As I have my luggage here, it 
will be more convenient. By the way, you will find 
me in the bar.’’ 

‘‘All right, sir,’? responded the porter, starting 
away on his errand, and cheered by a very liberal tip. 

Derringer strolled down the platform, repeating to 
himself over and over again: 

‘“Home again, after four years in India!’ 

He was a remarkably good-looking young fellow, 
with long, sweeping mustaches, and an unmistaka- 
ble military bearing. 

He glanced about him with satisfaction, and realiz- 
ed with pleasure, how conservative his native land 
was. Nothing seemed changed since he had left that 
very station four years before. 

He entered the lunch-bar. He thought he could 
recollect the very girl behind the counter. He was 
not even sure that the sandwiches and cakes under 
their glass cases had been changed, but this was 
probably going too far. 

Feeling very much as if he were greeting an old 
acquaintance, he went up to the rather pretty young 


woman who presided over the bar. 
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‘‘My dear, can you give me a glass of ale?’’ he 
asked, with that mixture of familiarity and respect 
with which Englishmen are wont to address barmaids. 

The girl laid down the cheap novel she was 
reading. 

‘‘Ves, sir, if you please,’’ she responded, with alac- 
rity, in marked contrast to the lazy utterance and still 
more lazy actions of the native servants in India. All 
a matter of climatic influences, of course; but still 
Derringer was enchanted. 

‘‘Can you oblige me with a match to ight my 
cigar?’? he asked, showing, somewhat to the bar- 
maid’s surprise, the delight he felt. e 

But here he was doomed to disappointment, 
bringing himself up with a round turn against the 
blank wall of English rules and regulations. 

‘‘No matches, sir,’? responded the girl, politely, 
but still firmly. ‘‘Smoking is not allowed in this 
room. It’s against the company’s rules.”? 

Then Derringer remembered where he was, but he 
_remembered, also, how gold or silver, indeed, would 
overcome the dear old prejudices. There was never 
an English rule that could not be evaded by the 
magic of half a crown. 

So, handing the barmaid that coin, which she 
received with no protest, he searched for a piece of 
paper with which to light his cigar at one of the 
lamps. He drew out from his pocket a letter, twisted 
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it up, held it in the flame of the lamp and so lit his 
cigar. ‘Then, throwing the letter on the floor, he 
stamped out the blaze. 

‘‘Glass of hale, sir,’ said the barmaid, with a won- 
derful disregard of this infringement of the rules of 
the company. ‘Three pence. Halsopp it is, sir!” 

Derringer flung a half-sovereign down upon the 
counter. How long it was since he had heard this 
Cockney accent. 

_ “Glass of hale!’’ he repeated joyously. ‘‘Halsopp’s 
hale! ‘There’s ten shillings. Pray keep the change 
and the H’s.”’ 

‘Hoh, sir!’ exclaimed the girl, half puzzled, but 
wholly pleased.- 

‘‘Here’s a good husband to you, my dear!’’ said 
Derringer, raising the glass to his lips. 

‘But I’ve got an ’usband, sir,’’? replied the girl, 
laughing in spite of herself. 

It was rare that she came across so original, and, 
be it said at the same time, so profitable a customer 
as this. _ 

‘“Then here’s a second one with an H for a_ 
change,’’ responded the officer, draining his glass. 

And then he fell into a sort of reverie, thinking 
what a surprise his arrival would be to his sister Jo- 
sephine. He hoped he would not find her changed 
after so long an absence. But marriage does not make 
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such a difference in women. It is liable to make 
more in men, but tucu that is natural, of course. 

He began to wonder what sort of a fellow her hus- 
band was. Dove was his name. What an extraordi- 
nary name! She had said in her letter that he was a 
lawyer. Well, he never thought that Josie would have 
married a lawyer when, with pardonable pride in his 
profession and in his sister, she might have had her 
pick of the army list. Now, if she had married a doc- 
tor instead of a lawyer, he might have joined the reg- 
iment. How short-sighted girls were! 

His reflections were interrupted by the entrance of - 
the porter, who announced that the four-wheeler was 
ready. 

‘‘Where shall I tell the driver to take you, sir?’’ 
he concluded. 

Ay, where? That was the question. Of course, 
Jack Derringer wanted to go to his sister’s residence. 
But what was her address? He had entirely forgotten 
the street and number. It was on her last letter. 
Where under the sun had he put it? It had certainly 
been in his pocket. But, hunt as he would, he could 
not find it. Oh! could he have lighted his cigar with 

it? 

He hunted round, and finally discovered and picked 
up the half-consumed letter. Yes, that was it. It ~ 
ended with ‘Your affectionate sister, Josie.’ But the 


address was burned off. Now, really this was most 
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provoking, to say the least. How under the sun was 
he going to be able to discover her? Oh, yes, there 
was one way. 

He turned to the bar, and asked the girl if she 
could oblige him with a directory, but only to meet 
with the disappointing response that they did not 

keep one. | 

Then the porter, who had been waiting, of course 
in hopes of a further fee, spoke up and came to his 
rescue. 

‘‘You’ll find one at the newspaper shop, sir, in the 
next street,’’ he said. 

Derringer thanked him, and, naturally, the inevit- 

able douceur was forthcoming, the size of which, 

however, caused the porter to open his eyes and to 
make up his mind that this young man was either a 
prince or a fool or an American. 

He was nothing of the sort, as we know, but sim- 
ply an Englishman, overjoyed to return to his native 
land and therefore rather absurd in his effusiveness. 

-‘“’There’s a good fellow!’ he exclaimed, cordially. 

‘Take me there, at once.”’ . 

As he followed the obsequious porter to the door of 
the bar which connected directly with the street, he 
thought to himself: 

“Dove! Dove! ‘There cannot be many Doves in 
London! I shall look down the lst of Doves in the 
directory, and easily pick out my brother-in-law. I 
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hope the human Dove does not take after the prolific 
bird, or * shall be hunting Doves all day long.”’ 

But anyvious as Captain Derringer was to find his 
sister, he was not destined to consult the directory in 
search of her residence quite as soon as he had imag- 
ined. 

For just as he reached the door, his exit was barred 
by the precipitous entrance of a remarkably handsome 
young woman, dressed in the very height, perhaps a 
little beyond the height, of the fashion. 

Now, Jack Derringer was exceedingly susceptible 
and always had an eye for a pretty woman. Moreover, 
after the years he had spent in India, seeing only the 
dark-eyed natives and the Europeans, faded by the 
enervating influences of the climate, this robust, 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked woman came upon him 
almost as a revelation. 

‘“By Jove! What a splendid girl!’ he thought, and 
he motioned the porter to wait a moment, in order 
that he might feast his eyes a little longer upon this 
entrancing vision. 

Scarcely had he paused, when the entrancing vision 
turned to him and addressed him. 


‘Can you tell me, sir,’’ she said, in a pleasant 


enough voice, but with a manner that showed she 


was accustomed to take care of herself. ‘‘Can you 
tell me, sir, if the five o’clock train stops at Barnet? 
I want to go to Barnet.”’ 
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‘ 


_ Derringer removed his hat and bowed most po- 
_litely, with that exaggeration of courtesy that we 
(men, I mean) generally show to the one (when of the 
feminine gender of course) who least deserves it. 

‘Would you accept a share of my cab?’ he asked, 
blandly. 

Zulu—for the stunning young woman was our old 
friend, the Queen of the Air—drew her superb figure 
up to its full extent and fixed upon the audacious 
young ian a stony glare. 

“Sir! what do you take me for?’’ she demanded, 
in her most dignified manner. And then, observing 
that he was a fine appearing fellow, and Zulu had al- 
ways a responsive eye for manly beauty, she added, 
in a much softer tone: ‘‘But perhaps it is I who am 
mistaken. Are you not a railway official ?”’ 


“Unfortunately, no,’’? laughed Derringer. ‘‘I wish 


I were. I am only a captain of artillery.” 

Zulu cast down her eyes, and did her best to blush. 

‘‘Oh, sir, a thousand pardons,’’ she murmured, as 
if covered with confusion at her mistake, and then, 
raising her eyes again, she flashed upon him a be- 
wildering look. ‘‘You have a sort of—of uniform 
look that deceived me.”’ 

Derringer was becoming interested. It looked as if 
there was a chance for an adventure, and of an agree- 


able sort, too. 
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‘(Don’t mention it,’? he responded, as gallantly as 
possible. ‘‘Can I be of any service to you?” 

Zulu hesitated a moment, a hesitation, it is needless 
to say, which was entirely affected, but effective at the 
same time. 

‘(Perhaps you can,’’ she said, at last. ‘I have a 
letter for a lady who resides at Barnet—Madame 
Closerie de Lilas—it is an invitation to supper to-night 
at Cremorne, and it must be delivered in time.”’ 

Podd had fulfilled his instructions, a little too effi- 
ciently to be sure to suit hisemployers, under the cir- 
cumstances. Zulu had received both letters, and had 
intended to take Closerie’s to her, but unfortunately 
had just missed the four-forty-five train to Barnet. 

The mention of Cremorne and the evident zom du 
theatre, Closerie de Lilas, gave Jack Derringer, who 
had known something of the lesser lights of the pro- 
fession in former days, a pretty correct idea of the 
status of the woman to whom he was talking. 

‘Cremorne! De Lilas!’’ he exclaimed, reflectively. 
‘“Surely the name is familiar to me.”’ 

Zulu drew herself up with conscious pride and flung 
back her blonde head, crowned with a marvelous con- 
trivance of the milliner’s art. Any one who had heard 
of Closerie must surely have heard of her. She was 
so much more famous. 

‘‘Mine is not unknown to fame, sir,’’ she an- 


nounced, with a grand air. ‘‘I am the great Zulu!” 
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Evidently she was known, for the porter had 
opened his mouth and eyes in staring amazement. 
Zulu noticed this, and was pleased, but she gave no 
outward evidence that she appreciated the discovery 
of her notoriety. 

‘“The Geni of the Ring! ‘The Queen of the Air!’ 
she proceeded, still addressing Derringer. ‘‘I may say 
sir,’’? with a fascinating smile, ‘‘that I am in the ar- 
tillery also; for we have a real gunner in his full uni- 
form to fire me off every night.”’ 

‘‘T wish I were the target,’’ observed the young 
officer, with a profound bow, and flashing a glance 
full of unconcealed, and somewhat exaggerated, ad- 
imiration at the Queen of the Ring. 

Zulu smiled, her face irradiated with gratified tri- 
umph. 

‘“‘T trust to rank you amongst my supporters,’’ she 
said, graciously. ‘‘But,’’ returning to the first subject 
of conversation, ‘‘how shall I get this letter to 
Closerie ?”’ 

At this, the porter came forward, only too over- 
joyed to obtain an opportunity of speaking a word to 
such a startling celebrity. : 

‘Why don’t you telegraph?’ he suggested, with 
all due deference. 

“T never thought of that!’ exclaimed the great 
Zulu. 

‘“There’s an office inside on the platform,’’ said 
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the porter, wishing that some of his mates could see 
him. It was almost like talking to royalty. ‘‘It is 
only a shilling a message.’’ 

Zulu made an impatient movement. 

“‘T could have done that at Chelsea,’’ she said, in 
an irritated way. ‘‘How thoughtless I was to have 
come all this way, when I might have spared myself 
the trouble and the cab hire.”’ 

Derringer looked at her reproachfully. 

‘‘Allow me to bless your thoughtlessness,’’ he ex- 
claimed, fervently, ‘‘as it bestows on me the pleasure 
of your acquaintance.’’ © 

“‘Oh, sir,’? murmured Zulu, courtesying to the 
ground in what she thought was a most effective man- — 

ner and which probably would have been on the 
stage, but was rather out of place in a railway station. 

She thought to herself: ‘‘What a nice man! And 
really very handsome!’ 

Derringer was half-inclined to follow up the ac- 
quaintance, but concluded on the whole it would be 
better for him to seek out his sister first. 

However, it was just as well to provide for future 
contingencies. So, taking out his card-case, he 
offered one of the pasteboards contained therein to this 
decidedly fascinating female, saying, in his most 
courteous manner: 

‘‘Hoping we shall meet again, allow me to offer - 
you one of my cards,”’ 
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Again Zulu courtesied to the ground. 

Then she accepted the proffered card and tendered 
one of hers, a rather flamboyant advertisement. 

‘Here is mine,’’ she said; ‘‘always at home, in the 
ring from nine to ten P. M.”’ 

‘‘T shall certainly be there.’ 

‘‘Au revoir!”? 

And, with a most gracious smile and bow, the, 
great Zulu floated out of the room. 

Derringer laughed to himself, thinking he would 
certainly find some more fitting opportunity to see her 
again. ‘Then, turning to the still gaping porter, he 
asked him to point out the shop where the directory 
could be found. 

There was one person in the place, however, on 
whom the great Zulu had not made so favorable an 
impression as she had upon the two men, and that was 
the young woman behind the bar. : 

The latter had watched the preceding scene with a 
scornful curl of her lip, and when the participants 
in it had departed, she muttered, to herself: . 

“Well, the imperrence of that woman! ‘To go and 
make the acquaintance of such a splendid young 
man, off-hand like that! What he could see in her!” 

And, with a shrug, she returned to the thrilling 
adventures of Edwin and Angelina in the exceedingly 
lurid romance she was perusing. For two or three 
minutes she was left undisturbed in her existence in 
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another world, and then a party of four entered the 
lunch bar. 

The four were our old friends, Sergeant and Mrs.. 
Buster, Mr. and Mrs. Cato Dove. : 

The barmaid looked up from her novel and then 
turned back to it, satisfied that there was no money 
to be expected from this party. . 

Josephine glanced up at the clock, and said, with 
supreme selfishness, that is, considering the limited 
information which was in her possession: 

‘Five o’clock! I wish we had been too late!’ 

‘‘Now, ladies,’’ said Buster, with an air of taking 
the whole party into his charge, ‘‘you would better 
sit down in the waiting-room, while Cato and I get 
the: tickets,>’ : 

“Pll go with him!’ announced Josephine, bent as 
she was upon seeing the very last of her husband, 
thus to cheer him upon that miserable journey he 
was so loath to take. 

‘By no means,’’ spoke up Buster, promptly. ‘‘T’ll | 
go. He can stay with you.”’ 

Josephine cast upon him a grateful glance. 

‘My dear sergeant, how good you are!” 

‘“‘What’s the fare?’ asked Cato, looking supremely 
miserable, as indeed he felt. ‘‘No matter, there’sa five 
pound note.’’. 

As Buster received the money, he managed to 
whisper confidentially and encouragingly : 
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“Tt is all right. I have thought of a rescue. Leave 
it to-me:”’ 

And then he started off for the booking office to 
purchase the ticket. 

Mrs. Buster looked after her husband, anything 
but easy in her mind. She felt that there was some- 
thing that was not quite right, but she did not know 
exactly what. Buster did not inspire her with confi- 
dence. 

Cato, on his part, did not nnderstand Buster’s 
words. A rescue! What in the world could he mean? 
Well, the only thing to’do was to wait and see. 

‘“This way, my dear,’’ he said to Josephine, leading 
the way toward a room labeled ‘‘Ladies’ Waiting 
Room.’’ 

But here the barmaid spoke up.- 

‘‘Bee pardon, sir. No gentlemen admitted there. 
That’s the rules of the company.”’ 

‘What a shame!’’ ejaculated Mrs. Dove, casting 
an indignant glance at the girl, who, after all, was 
only doing her duty. 

‘“There’s a gentleman’s waiting room, second door 
on the right,’’ volunteered the barmaid. 

‘That will do,’ said Cato, walking over toward 
the place designated, followed by the two ladies. 

But again the young woman behind the counter in- 
terfered. 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir; no ladies are admitted there.”’ 
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‘“‘Humph!? sniffed Mrs. Buster. ‘‘It seems that 
the sexes are committed to solitary confinement.”’ 

But Cato was delighted with the turn affairs had 
taken. It would at least give him a few moments to 
think matters over by himself. 

‘(Those are the rules of the company,’’ he said, as 
if these rules were quite as inflexible as those of the 
Medes and the Persians. ‘‘My dear,’’ turning to Jo- 
sephine, ‘‘you can’t stop here in a drinking saloon; 
wait inside a moment until the sergeant returns.”’ 

Even Mrs. Buster saw the force of this reasoning, 
and, accompanied by Mrs. Dove, reluctantly enough, 
she retired to the ladies’ waiting room. 

Cato had not long to wait, for, scarcely had the 
ladies vanished than Buster reappeared. 

‘‘Here’s the ticket,’’ he cried, cheerfully, shoving 3 
a bit of cardboard into Dove’s hand. 

Cato looked at the ticket, and uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise. 


‘‘What’s this?’ he cried. ‘‘Why, this is a ticket 
to Hornsey! Why in the 22 


‘‘Hush!?? interrupted Buster, warningly. ‘Don’t 
you see, your wife will see you off by the Notting- 
ham express? I find the train will stop at Hornsey, 
two miles off.. You jump out, return here, and meet 
me at Cremorne.”’ 


‘‘But,’? objected Cato, seeing the cleverness of the 
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scheme, and yet filled with doubt. ‘But she will 
expect a telegram from me at Nottingham.’’ 
Buster smiled in a superior manner. He had had 


harder nuts than that to crack. 


“Pll fix that all right,’’ he asseverated, with the 
utmost confidence. ‘‘Guard!’’ addressing himself to 
aiman in the company’s uniform, who was surrepti- 
tiously treating himself to a glass of beer at the bar. 

The man turned quickly, leaving his beverage un- 
finished, and came toward them. 

‘*Ves, sir,’? he responded, obsequiously, touching 
his cap. 

“You go with the five-fifteen express to Notting- 
ham ?”? 

Nes sir,” 

“‘Could you send a telegram for this gentleman 
when you arrive there and accept this sovereign for 
your trouble?” 

‘Ves, sir,’’? replied the guard, pocketing the coin. 
“Certainly, sir. There is a telegraph office at Not- 
tingham. Where is the message?”’ 

Buster turned to Cato, who was standing there, tlic 
picture of embarrassment and irresolution. 

‘‘Go and write it,’’ he said, in a low tone, yet with 
a touch of authority. ‘‘Quick! you have not a min- 
ute to lose. Don’t stand there like an idiot!’’ 

‘*T feel like one,’’? returned Dove, weakly; “all 


this is so complicated.”’ 


Be, : 
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‘This way, sir,’? said the guard, pointing in the 
direction of the telegraph office. 


“I’m so confused,’? murmured Cato, turning with 


an air of helplessness to Buster, ‘‘I don’t know what — 


to say.’ 
‘Make it hot and strong!’ returned the other, 


pushing him after the guard, ‘‘with a squeeze of | 


despair.”’ 

Cato, thus impelled, made a gesture of helpless- 
ness, but followed the guard into the telegraph 
office. 

Buster rubbed his hands cheerfully together. He 
was beginning to see a way out of the dilemma, and 
congratulated himself-upon his diplomacy. If only 
Cato would show a little nerve. Perhaps he (Buster) 
ought to have written the telegram for him. But 
then, no, that wouldn’t have done. ‘The style would 
have been too high-flavored. 

Now, Dove would come back from Hornsey, and 
they would have a glorious carouse together. He 
had extricated him splendidly. |The move was Na- 
poleonic, but his partner did not appreciate it. 

Yet nothing could be more simple, thought Buster, 
in high glee. After a painful parting, he would tear 
the two ladies away, and carry them home; then, in 
ten minutes Cato would return, while the telegram 
was speeding to Nottingham, whence it would be 
dispatched that night, affording legal evidence of his 
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presence a hundred miles from London, while he was 
enjoying a rosy time. 

Oh! stolen hours were sweet! 

At this point, Buster’s self-congratulations were 
broken in upon by the query addressed to him in a 
feminine voice: 

‘‘Where’s my husband ?’’ 

Josephine, unable to stand the suspense longer, 
had ventured out again into the lunch bar. 

But the astute Buster was equal to the situation. 

“Gone to buy the evening paper,’’ he replied, 
boldly, ‘‘and,’’ with an inward chuckle at the clever- 
ness of the douwble-entendre ‘‘and a work of fiction.”? 

He turned away to hide the smile which he could 
not repress only to come face to face with Zulu, who 
was just emerging from the telegraph office after 
sending the telegram to Madame de Lilas. 

It was a wonder that she had not met Cato, but, by 
accident, she had not happened to do so. 

Buster recognized her at once, and with a muttered 
exclamation under his breath of ‘‘Zulu, by all the 
artillery!’’ he wheeled about, only to see his wife, 
standing upon the threshold of the waiting room. 

Here was a nice situation, truly! 

He could only pray that Zulu would not recognize 
him, or else that she would be discreet. 

But, if he had but known it, it was too late to hope 
for the granting of the first part of his petition. Zulu 
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had already recognized him. Mrs. Buster’s eyes were 
fixed disapprovingly upon the brilliantly dressed fig- 
ure of the Queen of the Air, and she had already 
made up her mind that this was a very loud and im- 
proper person. 

With all the touch-me-not dignity of the British 
matron, she advanced to Mrs. Dove’s side and laid 
her hand upon her arm. 

‘‘Yosephine, my dear,’’ she said, in a low voice, 
still eyeing the objectionable person with a supercil- 
ious, superior glance, ‘‘Cato was right. This is not 
a proper place for us. Sergeant!’ in the tone of a 
superior officer commanding one vastly inferior, 
‘“oive me your arm!’ 

Buster meekly obeyed. 

Meanwhile, Josephine had also caught sight of the 
great Zulu. 

‘‘Flow the creature. stares at me!’ she thought, 
with a little inward tremor beneath the bold gaze of 
the big, blue eyes. ‘‘I hope she is not going by the 
same train as Cato!’ 

At that very moment Dove reappeared, and, with- 
out at first noticing Zulu, came at once toward his 
wife. 

‘‘T have secured a corner seat,’’ he said, with an 
affectation of pleasure at the fact. 

“T hope you are going in the smoking carriage,”? 
observed Josephine, anxiously, with a surreptitious 
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glance at the gorgeous female who, leaning nonchal- 


% 


antly against the bar, was still watching them. 
‘‘My dear, I don’t think I care to smoke,’ re- 


turned Cato, not understanding in the least. 


‘‘No matter,’’ declared Josephine, with, to her hus- 


band, extraordinary firmness. ‘‘I insist on your going 


in the smoking carriage.”’ 


There were no ladies admitted there, she thought 
to herself, with satisfaction, and he would not be sub- 
jected to the fascination of the other sex. 

Dove assented willingly enough, (there was no 
reason why he shouldn’t) and turned to lead the way 
to the platform. 

As he did so, his eyes met those of Zulu. 

Both started at the recognition. 

“Zulu, the devil!’ thought Cato, pausing for a 


‘moment as if chained to the ground. 


“Alfred!’? exclaimed Zulu, to herself, but, after 
the first-involuntary movement, she gave no sign of 
ever having seen him before. 

Fortunately, at this most trying moment, a diver- 
sion was made by the entrance of the guard, who ex- 
plained hurriedly to Cato: 

‘‘Now, sir, if you are going to Nottingham, you 
have no time to lose.’’ 

‘Going to Nottingham!’’ said Zulu to herself, half 
in astonishment, half in anger, as she caught the 
words. ‘“Then how about our supper to-night?” 
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_ his arm, with a nervous ue Bene don’ : 
hear?” hurried her away after the guard out upor at 


the platform, where the train was about to start. 
oe NY her Ep as she saw this movement, and 
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CHAPTER TX 
JOSEPHINE DECIDES TO MAKE A NIGHT OF I‘. 


Now all this little comedy had not escaped the 
lynx-like eyes of Mrs. Buster. 

As Cato and his wife disappeared, she turned with 
stern majesty upon her husband. 

“‘Sergeant,’? she vociferated, severely, ‘‘that person 
knows you and Cato. Who is she?”’ 

For just a second Buster was dumbfounded, not 
knowing what to say, but then, managing to recover 
himself, he faltered out: 

‘‘My dear, she is—er—a—simply a witness in our 
scandal case.’ 

Mrs. Buster’s nostrils dilated. She did not believe 
a word of it, but it would do her little good to an- 
nounce that unbelief. It would only be an induce- 
ment for Buster to indulge in further falsehood. 

She contented herself by raising her gold-mounted 
lorgnette, and staring superciliously at the person so 
objectionable to her. 

‘‘Ves, sit,’’ she replied, sneeringly, and taking no 
pains to lower her voice, ‘‘I should say she had been 
a witness in a good many scandal cases.’ 
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The great Zulu heard the remark, and she was not 
a person to endure such things in silence. She was 
quite capable of holding her own. 

So, after returning the look with interest, she 
turned to the girl at the bar, and remarked, with a 
most provoking and intentionally insolent drawl: 

‘One of the penalties public people have to endure 
is being stared at by the crowd!”’ 

Mrs. Buster’s lorgnette dropped, and she turned 
almost purple with anger and indignation. 

‘The impudent baggage!’ she thought to herself. 

Then, recovering her self-composure somewhat, 
she ordered the sergeant, who was quaking in his 
shoes for fear of future developments to follow her; 
and with head high in air stalked across the room, 
out of the door which led into the street. : 

Instantly Buster darted to Zulu’s side. 

‘‘Have you received the letter??? he asked, hur- 
riedly. 

‘‘Of course I have!’’ retorted Zulu, with pardona- 
ble shortness. ‘‘And have invited my friend to sup- 
per. 

‘All right! We shall be there!” with a wink 
which was intended to express an infinitude of 
meaning. 

And then he waddled away in the direction in 
which his wife had disappeared. 

It was very lucky for the sergeant that he did not 
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prolong his interview with the fair artiste, for no | 
sooner did his wife discover that he was not following 
her than she immediately turned back. 

- “Sergeant!’’ she commanded, peremptorily, ap- 
pearing at the door. 

‘Yes, my dear,’’ replied Buster, obediently, and 

walked away meekly, this time by her side. 

_ The sight tickled Zulu’s risibilities, and she burst 
out into an uproarious peal of laughter, caring noth- 
ing whether the sound of her merriment reached the 
ears of the others or not. 

‘‘She’s got the whip-hand of him,’’ she thought 
to herself. ‘‘Well,to see that man in court, brow- 
beating the judges, bullying the witnesses, and laying 

-down the law to the jury, and then see him here 
cowed by a petticoat—one would never think it was 
the same person!’? 

And, still laughing heartily, Zulu left the station, 
her mind not fully made up, in spite of the sergeant’s 
assurance, as to whether that supper was coming off 
or not. 

Meanwhile, Captain Derringer had been to the shop 
on the corner, seen the directory, and returned, en- 
tering one door of the lunch bar just as Zulu went 
out at another. 

He had found to his chagrin that there was halfa 
column of Doves in the directory, but he had bravely 
made a copy af the whole list, twenty-seven names in 
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all, beginning with Aaron and ending with William 
Dove. It was most provoking, but for the life of him, 
he could not remember the first name of the Dove his 
sister had married. He thought it was a Cesar or a 
Brutus, but no such name appeared in the directory. 

The only way to find her was to take a cab by the 
hour and call at every address until he struck the 
lucky one. But where in the world should he begin? 

However, the meeting was not so far off as he im- 
agined. 

As he stood there studying the list, the very woman 
he was searching for entered the room. 

Josephine had been true to her word, and had 
staid with Cato up to the very last second, remain- 
ing on the platform until the train rolled out of the 
station. 


He had recovered his spirits just at the last, dear — 


old boy. No wonder! although she in her trusting 
innocence had no suspicion of the real reason. But it 
was far preferable to go only as far as Hornsey 
rather than to be obliged to journey all the way to 
Nottingham. 

Josephine looked round to see if she could discover 
anything of the Busters, and, as she did so, her eyes 
fell upon the tall, military figure standing near the 
lunch counter. 

His face was toward her, but his gaze was fixed 
upon the paper he held in his hand. 
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She started, and then gave a little gasp of astonish- 
ment. Couldit be? Yes, it was! | 

Her pretty face aglow with delight, she hurried 
over to the unconscious Derringer. | 

He, for his part, was still absorbed in the contem- 
plation of the list of Doves. 

Just as Josephine came close to him, he muttered, 
half aloud : : 

**T will begin with Mrs. Dove, 62 Boston Road.” 

‘‘No!”’ exclaimed Josephine, half hysterically. ‘‘Be- 
gin with Mrs. Dove, 24 Bedford square.”’ 

The paper dropped from Derringer’s hand, as he 
looked up in amazement at being thus addressed. 
Then, as his eyes fell upon Josephine’s happy, smil- 
ing face, he uttered a war-whoop of ecstasy, so start- 
ling the barmaid close by that she nearly fell off the 
stool upon which she was sitting. 

“Sure it isn’t!’’ he gasped. 

‘Ves, it is!’? returned Josephine, radiant. 

In another moment, regardless of the publicity of 
the place, they were wrapped in one another’s arms. 


The barmaid looked on, her eyes dilated with hor- 


tor. ‘This soldier was making the acquaintance of 


every girl he met, and getting on fast with them, too. 
In the interest of morality, she was about to makea 
protest, when Josephine withdrew herself, blushing 
like a rose, from the captain’s embrace. 

“My dear, dear brother!” 
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Brother! Oh, that made a difference. And the bar- 
maid, her outraged feelings soothed, returned to the 
perusal of her book. | 

Jack Derringer drew his sister toward hia again, 
and looked at her sweet face, his eyes shining with 
happiness at the reunion. 

‘‘Tosie! My dear Josie!’? he exclaimed, raptur- 
ously. ‘Lord, what luck! Why, do you know, I 
burned your letter by mistake, and, forgetting your 
address, I was preparing to look up every Dove in 
London.’’ 

‘“‘But why didn’t you write to tell us you were 
coming?’ asked Josephine, a little reproachfully. ‘‘I 
have only heard from you twice since my mar- 
riage.”? 

‘“The truth is,’? replied Derringer, ‘‘I was laid up 
with a touch of sun-stroke, and invalided for several 
months.’? 

“Oh!” regretfully. 

‘*T did not like to spoil your honeymoon with bad 
news. As soon as I regained my feet, they gave me 
six months’ leave, and I thought to take you by sur- 
tise... 


Josephine drew back a little, and looked him all 


over, with that devouring gaze a woman assumes 


when she meets some one whom she loves after a long 
absence. 


‘You dear old Jack!’ she cried, impetuously. “I 
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am so glad to see you! How well you’re looking, and 
—and how fat you’ve grown!’ 

Derringer laughed. é 


‘Yes, the sun-stroke seems to have agreed with 
ris (eta 

Josephine laughed, too, out of sheer delight. Her 
brother was the only blood relative she had in the 
world, and here he was back again, just the same 
jolly, madcap fellow as ever. 

‘But you must present me to your husband,’? re- 
marked Derringer, after a while. ‘‘Where is Dove?” 

Josephine’s face fell just a little. For the moment, 
she had absolutely forgotten all about Cato, and there 
was the poor fellow enduring the miseries of that 
long journey ! 

‘You arrived just in time to miss him,’’ she said, 
regretfully. ‘‘He was here ten minutes ago. He has 
just started for Nottingham.”’ 

Derringer did not experience any very keen disap- 
pointment. He would far ‘prefer for the present to be 
alone with his sister. There was plenty of time in 


~ which to make his brother-in-law’s acquaintance. 


“‘T am not sorry to have you all to myself for a few 
days,’’ he declared, frankly. 

“Oh, but you won’t!”? replied Josephine, quickly. 
“He returns to-morrow.” 

“Then let us make the most of to-day,’’ said 


Derringer, with airy indifference. 
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And, by the way, why should he have been any- 
thing but indifferent? Asarule, brotheis are just a 
little jealous of the men who marry their sisters. 
They are very apt to consider that they have a prior 
tight. ‘The sisters, however, are not quite so ready to 
recognize that right. 

But this is a digression, and one not to be admitted 
here for an instant. Still it was certainly the vague 
consciousness of something of all this that was filling 
the mind of our young officer. 

‘‘You belong to yourself to-day,’’ he said, emphat- 
ically. ‘*You are your own mistress. ”’ 

A strange look passed over Josephine’s face. ‘The 
remark called up many thoughts, which perhaps she 
would not have cared to confess, even to herself. But 
still she answered with a certain sturdiness, laughing 
all the while, too: 

“‘And when my husband is here, I’m the master.”? 

‘What a happy fellow!’ answered Derringer, just 
a little sarcastically. He was congratulating himself, 
although he would not have dared to acknowledge it, 
that he was not yet married. ‘‘By the way, what’s 
his name? Scipio!?? 

‘“Cato,’’ replied Josephine, feeling a little sense of 
offense that her brother had not remembered the name 


of the one who was all the world to her. 


‘‘Oh, yes, Cato,’’ answered Derringer. ‘‘I knew it. 


was one of those absurd classical names, but I could 
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not remember just which. Well, Josie, dear,’ dis- 
missing all recollection of the man who owned his 
sister, and thinking only of that sister and himself, 
‘‘we must spend the rest of the day together.” 

Josephine was only too willing. She had supposed 
that she was going to pass an awful night, but now, 
that Jack was here, why shouldn’t she spend the per- 
iod of enforced separation from her beloved Cato as 
pleasantly as she could? 

At all events, she jumped at the suggestion. 

“We'll make a night of it!’ she declared, enthusi- 
astically. 

“So we will!’’ responded Derringer, with equal 
ardor. 

“Oh, what fun!’ 

Now, don’t think too badly of Josephine! She 
really had Cato in mind all the time, and would have 
given the world to have had him back with her. But, 
as she reasoned to herself, when she was obliged to 
be separated from him, why should she eat her heart 
out all alone by herself? 

“Tet us not mind anybody but ourselves,’’ said 
Derringer, divining something of herthoughts. ‘‘Re- 
collect, I have been away for five or six years. Let us 
get away and enjoy the rest of the day, or rather 
night, like two schoolboys. First, we’ll dine at Rich- 


mond.’’ 


“J must go home, then,’’ said Josephine, hesitating 
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with that hesitation which competent authorities have 
declared means to be lost. . ‘‘You know, I -have to 
change my dress.”’ 

‘Very well. I will allow you just fifteen minutes 
to make your toilette.’ 

Josephine smiled. 

‘(T’]] make as much haste as if you were my sweet- 
heart,’’ she answered, looking lovingly up at him. 

“Of course, you wouldn’t hurry fora husband,”’ 
asseverated Derringer, with that bachelor-like cyni- 
cism which who shall say is right or wrong? But, at 
any rate, just at that moment he felt that his sister 


belonged to himself; and his sister—just for the mo- 


ment—probably agreed with him, although she would 
have most vigorously denied it, had she been accused 
of any such sentiment. 

‘And after that,’’ said Jack, joyously, ‘‘we’ll go to 
the Alhambra.’ 

At this, Josephine drew back in dismay. 

“Oh, Jack, is it quite proper?” 

But Derringer, who had been away from England 
for many years, and who had lost a little of that in- 


tense respect for the conventionalities which distin- —. 


guishes the insular-bound Englishman who has never 
left his ‘right little, tight little island,” answered, 
in the most decided manner possible: 


“Proper! It’s the swell thing to do! ‘There’s a 


. 
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ballet’’—he hadn’t seen a ballet for six years—‘‘and 
Tl smoke in the back of the box.”? 

For a second time, once before in the Cafe de la 


Patx, as we remember, Josephine considered that it 


‘ 


was incumbent upon her to give up her objection to 
smoking. 

But still she felt just a little afraid, although cur- 
ious at the same time to see this phase of life new to 
her, to agree to her brother’s suggestion. 

‘‘T shall lose my reputation,’’ she said, falteringly, 
and yet expectantly. 

‘‘Leave it there,’’ laughed her brother. ‘‘Plenty of 
people in that place want one;’’? a remark which 
showed that he had not forgotten his England, in 
spite of his long residence in India. ‘Then after the « 
Alhambra, we’ll go to Cremorne.”’ 

‘Out of the frying-pan into the fire,’’ replied’ Jo- 
sephine, with a nervous laugh. ‘‘Jack, honestly, I 
dare not!”’ 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ retorted Derringer, with persistence. 
‘We can engage a private room overlooking the 
gardens, havea quiet little supper, and enjoy the fun!” 

Oh! if Cato, at that moment nearing Hornsey, and 
preparing to return as quickly as possible to London, 
had only heard this and realized all the possibilities 
involved, perhaps he would have changed his plans 
most materally, But, ‘‘where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to be wise,’’ says the proverb. Innine cases out 
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of ten, this may be true, but we are not quite sure 
but what this particular one was the tenth case. 
Knowledge here would have spared Cato much 
trouble. 

But to go back to Mrs. Dove and her brother. 


‘‘Bnjoy the fun!’ repeated Josephine, her thoughts 
reverting to her supposedly suffering husband. ‘‘Oh! 
what a heartless creature I should be to enjoy any fun 
while poor Cato is shaking and jolting along all» 
night in that horrid railway carriage on his road to 
Nottingham !”’ 

Derringer shrugged his shoulders. He did not 
know Cato Dove, but he did know human nature 
that is, masculine human nature. 

‘Now, look here, Josie,’’ he said, half-imploringly 
and half-deprecatingly, ‘‘do you think he would hes- 
itate to embrace such an occasion as this, just because 


you could not share it?”’ 


But Josephine was loyal; more than that or less 
than that, just as you choose. For, what is loyalty? 
Standing by another when you know he is wrong. 
Perhaps! But in this case, Josephine believed Cato 
to be right. 

She made a violent gesture of negation as if repu- 
diating the insinuation contained in her brother’s 
words. 


‘“‘My dear Jack,’’ she cried, vehemently, ‘‘you 
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don’t know him! I am his only occasion. He would 
embrace nothing but me.’’ 

_ “What a monotonous person he must be!’’ laughed 
Jack, with a gentle cynicism, entirely lost upon his 
unsuspicious sister. ‘‘Well, Josie,’? with an entire 
change of tone, ‘‘I’l] be responsible for all the fun 
you enjoy, and I stick to my original programme. 
But we have got no time to waste. You’ve got to go 
home, you say, and change your dress. Well, here 
is the ladies’ waiting-room. Stay in there while I call 
for a cab.” 

“Don’t be long,’’ pleaded Josephine, as she entered 
the room indicated. 

_ Although she pitied and longed for Cato, she was 
really delighted to see a chance of the time passing 
quickly until she could see him again. 

‘The separation promised to be not quite so dull 
and dreary as she had thought it would be. 
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CHAPTER X. 


BY /LHE SKIN OF] ATS “DEE EE. 


When Buster followed his wife out of the station’ 


he was not quite so lamb-like in spirit as Zulu thought, 
or as his appearance suggested. 

In fact, he was simply yielding to circumstances 
over which he had no control, and, at the same time 
racking his brain to know how he could escape from 
the net which had apparently enmeshed him. 

How could he slip out of the matrimonial noose? 

When he got Mrs. Buster out of the station and 
into a cab a happy thought occurred to him. It still 
wanted an hour or so of dinner-time, and in that hour 
or so much could be done. 

‘Arabella,’ he said, as if a sudden idea had struck 
him, ‘‘we are close to the Agricultural Hall, where 
the Horse Show is in full force. ‘The Royal family 
will be there.’’ 

Now this last statement Buster had no authority 


for. making. It might or it might not be true. 


But, knowing Mrs. Buster’s penchant for aristocracy, 


he stated it boldly. Falsehood or not, it was a succu- 
lent bait for the trap. 


< 
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He was determined, by fair means or foul, to be 
present at that supper at Cremorne, and he made up 
his mind to use every means at his command to attain 
that end. 

“Shall we go?’’ he concluded, insinuatingly. 

The bait took. Mrs. Buster was delighted, and they 
drove to the exhibition. 

Two reserved seats in the gallery cost the sergeant 
half a sovereign. But he did not mind the expense, 
as he still had considerably over four pounds left out 
of the money which Cato had given him, and he 
knew he could pay it back when he liked. 

When Arabella was safely squeezed in her place 
past forty people or so, quite in the middle of the 
row, the astute Buster waited for his opportunity of 
giving her the slip. 

It soon came. 

A pair of ponies were driven into the ring, miser- 
able rats, as Buster, with his knowledge of horseflesh 
well knew, but they had long, sweeping tails, and 
that captured his less well-informed wife. 

She admired them immensely, and expressed that 
admiration in extravagant terms. 

Buster saw his chance, and took advantage of it. 

‘‘Bella,’’? he said, in his most mellifluous tones, 
‘you have taken a fancy to that pair of ponies, and 
they shall be yours.’’ 

The lady, for once totally unsuspicious, clasped 
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her hands in a paroxysm of delight and anticipated 
possession. 

‘‘Buster! Charles! Dear Charlie! you don’t mean 
it?’ sHe cried. 

‘Mean it!’ replied Buster, with equal enthusiasm. 
‘Vou shall see! I will go at once and obtain them.”’ 

And, rising to his feet, he forced himself past 
those in the seats beyond him, and made his way 
toward the stables. 

That is, made his way in that direction, so long as 
he felt that Mrs. Buster’s eyes might possibly be upon 
him, but, immediately that he knew he was safely 
out of her vision, he changed his course. 

Halting for a moment to reflect, he made a rapid 
calculation. To examine those ponies and get a 
medical certificate that they were both sound (or more 
probably unsound) in every limb would take three- 
quarters of an hour. Mrs. Buster would not, or 
rather she ought not, if she had any sense, expect 
him back sooner than that. So, for the next three- 
quarters of an hour he was his own master. 

He took a cab and drove at once to Charing Cross 
station, hoping to catch Dove on his return from 
Hornsey. Nor was he mistaken in his calculations. 
Scearcely had he entered the lunch bar than he saw 
Cato emerging from the door which led to the plat- 
form of the incoming trains. 

But what a transmogrified Cato! Eyes less keen 
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than Buster’s would have failed to recognize him. He 
was arrayed in a long linen duster and a soft, broad- 
brimmed hat pulled down well over his brows. 

He saw Buster at once, however, and came up to 
him. | 

‘‘T have returned,’’ was his salutation, in a voice 
more mournful than otherwise. 

Buster laughed outright. 

‘‘Cato, where in the world did you pick up that 
envelope ?”’ he asked. 

Dove looked at him reproachfully. ‘This was no 
time for merriment. Although he had escaped thus 
far, the future, so it appeared to him, was a matter 
for serious contemplation and discussion. 

‘‘T got it at the station at Hornsey,’’ he answered. 
‘(They sell them at the book-stall.’’ And then added, 
quickly, with anxious query: ‘‘Where is my wife?” 

Sate-at hone;”’ 

With what an intense sigh of relief did Cato greet 
this statement. He pushed back his hat, and mopped 
his perspiring brow with his handkerchief. 

‘‘T can breathe freely now,’’ he said, suiting the 
words with a long-drawn breath. ‘‘Now I am getting 
accustomed to the excitement, the sense of danger 
being past, I rather like the feeling.’’ 

Buster looked at him with a smile. He could sym- 
pathize with him. He had been through it all himself. 

‘‘Don’t you feel like a bird?’ he asked. 
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‘““Ves,’’ replied Cato, still with a certain amount of 
hesitation. ‘‘But while my wife was in sight, the 
bird felt that he was within shot, and the sensation 
was very unpleasant.”’ . 

“But now you have an entire evening to enjoy 
yourself in,’’ said Buster, encouragingly; ‘“‘to have a 
good time in your old bachelor fashion.’’ 

‘‘Ves,’’ replied Cato, brightening up immensely. 
‘What shall we do to begin with?” 

Buster pulled out his watch and looked at it con- 
templatively. It was unfortunate, very, but it was 
already nearly forty minutes since he left his wife, and 
those ponies would not carry him any longer. 

‘‘Well, I must return to Arabella,’’? he said, with 
a regret which was in no way feigned. ‘“‘I left her at 
the Horse Show.”’ | 

Cato started back, looking the dismay which he 
felt. 

“Vou are not going to desert me now,’? he ex-_ 
claimed, in protest. 

Buster hemmed and hawed, but there was no way 
out of it. Needs must obey the rein when Mrs. B. 
drove! 

‘‘My dear fellow,’’ he replied, apologetically, and 
even more regretfully, ‘‘I can’t leave my wife in the 
middle of the Horse Show. I must take her home.”’ 

“Of course,’ acknowledged Cato. ‘‘But,’’ with an 


_air of anxiety which was fairly pitiful. ‘But, after 
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you have left her home, where shall we meet and 
how?”’ 

If Buster had been embarrassed before, he was 
doubly so now. 

‘‘She insists on my dining at home,”’ he said, at last, 
and positively blushing at the admission and all that 
it implied, ‘‘and then take her to the opera.” 

This was awful, and Cato felt absolutely lost. 

‘“‘But what am I to do all that time?’ he asked, 
half angrily, half imploringly. 

“Go to the club,’’? suggested Buster, at a ven- 
ture. 

But this was impossible, as Cato immediately pro- 
ceeded to explain. 

“T can’t. Half the fellows know my wife, and I 


— couldn’t take them, the whole club, into our confi- 


aence:”” 

This was unanswerable, and there was nothing to 
do except to dismiss the club project. 

‘(Go to Cremorne,’’ was Buster’s next idea; ‘‘dine 


. there and wait till I come.” 


“‘Cremorne by daylight!’ ejaculated Cato, in un- 
mitigated disgust. ‘‘Cremorne before the lamps are 
lighted! With nobody but waiters and checktakers 
on the premises! Can’t you think of something that 
will occupy my time till nine o’clock ?”’ 

‘““What do you say to a game of-billiards ?”’ 

‘‘Splendid!”” exclaimed Dove, his face brightening. 
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“Tl give He ten points in fifty, and play you for a 
sovereign.’ 

“Didn’t I tell you-I' ‘can’t* leave” my witel! re- 
torted Buster, snappishly. 

“Pll give you fifteen points,’’ persisted Cato, 
eagerly, ‘‘and make it a five-pound note.”’ 

‘‘Tmpossible!”? 

‘But, dear fellow,’’ pleaded Cato, woefully, ‘‘con- 
sider my melancholy situation. I dare not show my- 
self anywhere in town!”’ 

It was indeed tough, but it was immensely funny 
at the same time, and Buster, for the life of ‘him, 
could not help laughing. 

But he recovered himself in a moment, and _ said, 
seriously. | 

‘“Then take a cab and go for a drive in the coun- 
try. My dear Cato, I proposed a night at Cremorne, 
but I did not undertake to find you employment for 
all the hours of the day. Stop!’ as a sudden thought 
struck him. ‘I know a quiet little public house, the 
Swan, at Chiswick—not a soul there. They know 
me; take this!’? And he handed Cato one of his 
cards. ‘‘There you are!’’ in great glee, as if the mat- 
ter now was most satisfactorily settled. ‘‘Have a tea 
dinner, and a game of skittles with the landlord; he 
is a splendid fellow, will do anything for us. I de- 
fended him at the Old Bailey. Case of burglary. Got 
him off. He will treat you well. By-by! Supper is 
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ordered at eleven; don’t wait forme. Ill come if I 
Can? 

And before Cato could do or say aught to prevent 
him, he hurried away, leaving his partner the pic- 
ture of misery. 

Cato looked after the disappearing figure, feeling 
his heart sink down into his boots. 

This was decidedly not what he had expected when 
he entertained the proposal to make a night of it, 
when there appeared before him a vague vision of 
reckless dissipation. The picture of a tea-dinner in a 
retired public house did not then present itself to his 
fevered imagination. wax burglar, however splendid, 
was not the lovely companion and skittles was not the 
occupation he had dreamed of. 

There is no doubt but that Cato Dove was terribly 
depressed in spirits, and bitterly repented having al- 
lowed himself to be led into such a scrape. He would 
not have dared to confess it to Buster, but he wanted 
to go home to Josephine. 

Couldn’t he make some excuse? He might say that 
he had been taken suddenly ill upon the train. Yes, 
that would do, and—— But no, as he remembered 
one thing, it wouldn’t do! 

For after he had reached home, retired to rest, 
perhaps that infernal telegram would arrive from 
Nottingham. 

He could not explain being in a telegraph office in 
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Nottingham and being in bed.in London at the same 
time. That alibi would convict him. 

As he stood there in a quandary, not knowing what 
to do, he was surprised to see the chief cause of all 
his trouble come hurrying back again. 

Buster’s face was very red, and he was evidently 
. greatly excited, not to say frightened. 

‘Arabella is coming up the street,’’ he exclaimed, 
breathlessly. ‘‘She evidently suspects something. 
. She mustn’t see me. I must slip round the other way 
through the station, and regain the Horse Show be- 
fore she returns to the hall.” 

And away he sped, giving Cato no time to utter a 
word. 

But the latter suddenly realized that it would be as 
bad if not worse for Mrs. Buster to see him, and pull- 
ing up the collar of his duster, so as partially to con- 
ceal his face, he started after Buster. But the ser- 
geant, in his excitement, had pulled to the door, 
which fastened with a spring lock. 

There was no escape for Dove in that direction. 
Where could he go? Ah! through the ladies’ room, 
and he darted away in that direction. 

But scarcely had he reached the door when he be- 
held a sight that almost froze the blood in his veins. 

His wife was there! 

Wild with alarm, he almost hurled himself ie 
ward, narrowly escaping violent contact with Captain — 
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Derringer, who had just entered the room, having at 
last succeeded in finding a cab. 


With an incoherent word of apology, Cato rushed 
up to the door that led into the street. Yes, there was 
Mrs. Buster bearing down on him, and only a few 
yards away. 

He was hemmed in on all sides. 

At that moment he caught sight of Derringer’s 
cab—a four-wheeler, which was standing in front of 
the door. It was a case of any port in a storm, and, 
without an instant’s hesitation, Cato jumped in, 
closing the door behind him, and pulling down the 
blind. 

He had scarcely done so when Josephine emerged 
from the ladies’ room to meet her brother, whom she 
had perceived through the open door. 

‘‘Whata time you have’ been!’ she cried. ‘‘Have ~ 
you found a cab?”? 

‘Ves! Come on!’’ replied Derringer, leading the 
way to the street. 

As they emerged upon the sidewalk, Mrs. Buster 
came up to them. 

‘(Arabella!’’ exclaimed Josephine, pausing in sur- 
prise, as she recognized her. ‘‘Why, where’s the ser- 
geant ?’?- 

‘“The monster!’ ejaculated Mrs. Buster, angrily. 
‘He left me in the Horse Show an hour ago. It’s all 


over, and they turned me out. I’m looking for him!” 
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And the way in which she announced the fact 
augured a very wretched time for Buster, if his ex- 
planation of his absence did not happen to meet with 
credence. 

Meanwhile, Derringer was trying to open the door 

~ of the cab, which stuck fast—a by no means extraor- 
dinary fact when it is considered that Dove was hold- 
ing it on the inside. 

‘But Derringer, bracing himself, gave it a pull 
which partially opened it, revealing the figure within 
the cab. 

‘‘Hollo! What’s this?’’. exclaimed Derringer, in 
amazement. ‘‘’There’s some one inside.’’ 

‘This cab’s engaged!’ called out Dove, still cling- 
ing to the door. 

““That’s cool,’ retorted the captain, becoming in- 
dignant. ‘‘Of*course it is! Iengaged it, sir. This cab 
is imine?” Re 

“Drive on, Pichrnane » yelled Dove, paying no at- 

“tention to the’other’s words. 
‘“Stop!”? cried Derringer, hotly. ‘‘Not until I have 
‘your name!’ 

Cato, scarcely knowing what he was doing, and 
bent only upon getting away, pulled out from the 
pocket of his duster the card which Buster had given - 
him, and thrust it out under the curtain of the win- 
dow. 

Then, without an instant’s delay, he flung up the 
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forward window of the cab, and, pushing his head 
out, cried: | 

“Cabby, Putney Common! A sovereign if you gal- 
lop all the way!”’ 

The Jehu was but mortal, and sovereigns were not 
to be met with every day. Whatever his private opin- 
ion might have been as to the justice of the case, the 
bribe was too much for him, and he at once whipped 
up his horse. 

The cab started away so suddenly that Derringer 
had just time to jump back, in order to avoid being 
struck by the wheel. As it was, he was bespattered 
with mud. 

He sprang back, uttering an objurgation which 
was scarcely polite, considering the presence of the 
two ladies. 

“T will hold you answerable, whoever you are!’’ 
he screamed, shaking his fist after the retreating cab. 

Then he looked at the card which he held in his 
hand, and read, aloud: 

“Mr. Sergeant Buster, Pump Court!’ 

Mrs. Buster, who was standing close by him, and 
heard the words, gave one shriek of mingled amaze- 


ment and anger: 
‘“My husband!’ 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE NIGHT OFF. 


The cab started off at a break-neck pace, and Cato 
threw himself back in the corner, not caring very 
much whether there was an accident or not. 

What difference would it make? What difference 


_ did anything makenow? He had madea hair-breadth 


escape from detection by his wife, and nothing else 
mattered. 

The cab proceeded at a most illegal speed, until 
they reached Knightsbridge. 

Then Cato, who had partially recovered himself, 
ordered the cabman to pull up. It had occurred to him 
that considering the unforeseen, and absolutely unpre- 
dictable encounters to which he had been subjected, it 
would be well to have a better disguise than that 
afforded by his duster and slouch hat. So he stopped at 
a shop devoted to the sale of a variety of articles, and 
purchased an enormous and most ugly false nose. 
Should the occasion demand it, he could clap that upon 
his face, and be pretty certain of avoiding detection. 

Since he had started from Charing Cross station, it 
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had begun to rain, and now the clouds were discharg- 
ing their contents in torrents. 

This, of course, did not add to Cato’s comfort. Qh, 
what a time he was having! Butinan entirely dif- 
ferent sense from what he had expected. 

He jumped again into the cab. 

‘‘Where shall I take you, sir?’ asked the cabman. 

‘°To Chiswick,’’ answered Dove, half at random. 

Through the pouring rain they proceeded, and 
‘then the cabman, running up, announced: 

““We are at Chiswick, sir. What address, sir?” 

Then Cato, pulling himself together, realized that 
he had forgotten entirely the address of Buster’s 
friend, the cheerful burglar. 

What was he to do? 

He pulled out his watch. It was only half-past 
seven. 

Well, at all events, the cab was a refuge from the 
wet. 

“Drive round till I tell you to stop,’’ he com- 
manded. 

But at this the cabman demurred. 

“Tia teally can’t do that, sir,?’ he declared. “My 
orse is done up, sir, and Hi must go ’ome to change 
my hanimal.”’ 

Pleasant this, very! But then money could do 
everything, especially with a London cabby. So Cato 
pulled out his purse to try the power of gold. 
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But to his despair and horror, he found that he had 
given all his money, his last five pounds, to Buster 
to purchase his railway ticket, and that miserable, 


forgetful Buster had neglected to return him the 


change. 

Here was a nice situation, truly! 

‘‘Can’t you drive me to Cremorne?’’ he asked the 
coachman, thinking that there he could have what 
he owed for cab-fare paid and charged up to his ac- 
count. 

But the cabby’s answer was like the knell of 
doom. 

‘‘Himpossible, sir, The ’orse wouldn’t never reach 
there. Hi must go back to the stable.”’ 

‘“Then go back to the stable, and be hanged to 
you!’ exclaimed Cato, flinging himself back deject- 
edly into the corner of the cab. 

And back to the stable they went. 

It was nota question into which any discussion 
could enter. Considering his financial condition, Cato 
had to stick to that cab. 

The coachman drove home, to a stable-yard in the 
Kentish Road. 


‘“Hii won’t be a minute, sir,’’ he declared, dis- - 


mounting from his box and unhitching his horse. 
Cato believed him, and remained in the cab. But 
the minutes stretched on and on. If he had only had 


money, it would have been all right, but he did not 
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havea penny. Confound that Buster, who had for- 
gotten to give him his change! 
Fussing and fuming, he remained in the cab, his 
only refuge. 
Finally, after fully two hours’ absence, the cabman 


returned, but returned—oh, horror of horrors! 


as 
Cato saw at the first glance—drunk! 

It was horrible, but, under the circumstances, there 
was nothing to be done. 

The fresh horse was finally put into the traces, but 
the coachman was so intoxicated that even the animal 
seemed to look askance at him, doubting evidently 
the propriety of trusting him with the reins. 

‘They drove out of the stable, however, and_pro- 
ceeded a block or so without any mishap. 

‘Then the cab came to a stand-still. 

Cato thrust his head out of the window and yelled 
to the driver, but without effect. 

Then, with a string of words, more vehement than 
proper, he leaped out of the vehicle. 

‘The driver, overcome by the potations in which he 
had indulged, not wisely, but too well, was slumber- 
ing peacefully and soundly upon his box. 

All Cato’s efforts were powerless to rouse him. 

What was to be done? ‘There was but one alterna- 
tive, and Cato took it. 


He dragged the somnolent and drunken cabby from 
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his box, and, with much effort, divested him of his 
great-coat. 

Arraying himself in this covering against the rain, 
Cato hoisted the drunken coachman into the cab, and, 
mounting the box, drove himself to Cremorne. 

How he ever got there he never knew, but, by 
hook or by crook, he finally managed to reach the 
entrance of the restaurant. 

Stumbling down from his lofty perch, he staggered, 
more dead than alive, into the entrance hall, and sank 
down upon one of the benches. 

Instantly a waiter came toward him, and, from his 
attire, mistaking him for what he looked like, de- 
manded, brusquely: 

‘What are you doing here? Get out at once!’ 

Cato rose wearily to his feet, and divested himself 
of the cabman’s coat, and then of the duster he wore 
underneath. 

In his fashionably cut suit of light-gray cloth he 
looked his own character—a gentleman—and the 
waiter, surprised though he was, at once changed his 
tone. 

‘‘Oh, I beg pardon, sir! What can I do for you, 
sire”? 7 

‘“Take that coat back to the coachman. . He’s 
drunk inside the cab. And let me rest here for a 
minute.’ 

The waiter took up the coat and departed. 
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Cato sank back upon the bench, glad for a mo- 
ment’s respite in the warmth and light. 

“Well, this is what Buster calls making a night of 
it!’ he thought, wearily, to himself. ‘‘Buster drew 
out the programme. Buster composed the entertain- 
ment, and I consented to play a part in, the piece. 
But if the incidents in store for the next three hours 
resemble what I have gone through already, I -shall 
not live to see the morning!” 

Then, throwing his head back, he remained there, 
half enjoying the comfort es: his wretched drive in 
the rain, half tortured by the thought of what was 
coming next, until the waiter he had sent to inter- 
view the cabman returned. 

“Beg pardon, sir,’’ said the man, his voice rousing 
Cato most unpleasantly, ‘‘but the cabby says it’s two 
sovereigns, Sir, you promised to give him.”’ 

‘‘One!’’ exclaimed Cato, indignantly. ‘The rogue 
sees double.’’ 

‘Well, sir,’’ replied the waiter, repressing a langh, 
“the says if you won’t pay it, he wants your number.’ 

His number! ‘The tipsy fellow was evidently pos- 
sessed of a sense of humor. His number! Well, yes, 
he probably had been fulfilling the duties of a cab- 
man, and without a license, too. 

“Vou had better take his, sir,’’ suggested the 


waiter, who was evidently in full possession of the 
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joke, and enjoying it to boot, ‘“‘and give him your 
ecard: ; 

Give him his card! No, indeed; that would never 
do. Complications might arise from such a proceeding 
that would be anything but agreeable. 

‘Pay the fellow what he asks,’’ replied Cato, des- ~ 
perately, ‘‘and put it in the bill.”’ 

The waiter hesitated. He did not know this gentle- 
man. It might be all right, and then again it might 
be all wrong, 
waiter) would undoubtedly be called to account for 


and if the latter were the case, he (the 


his mistake. 

‘(What name, sir???’ he asked. ‘‘Whom shall we 
charge it to?”? 

‘This was a poser. Cato knew he had no money, 
and knew also that there was probably no one there 
at Cremorne who could vouch for his identity. He 
scarcely knew what to answer; but suddenly a happy 
thought came to him. 

““My name, oh, no matter about that!”? he an- 
swered, lightly, as 1f it were the most trivial matter 
in the world. ‘‘Charge it to Buster! Iam going to 
sup here with Sergeant Buster’s party.’’ 

Now it chanced most fortunately that this particn- 
lar waiter was the one who had served Buster on sey- 
eral o¢casions when the sergeant had been able to slip 
away for a surreptitious supper at Cremorne, and had 
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moreover been the recipient of most generous tips. | 
So, the mention of this name acted as a talisman. 

The waiter’s manner at once changed to the great- 
est obseqtiousness. 

‘‘Yes, indeed, sir. Very well, sir,’ he replied, most 
deferentially. ‘The sergeant is well-known to us 
here. Quite well-known, sir.”’ 

And he hurried away on his errand. 

Cato remained where he was until his messenger 
- returned. 

“Well, did you fix it all right?’ he asked, when, 
after a not very long delay, the waiter reappeared. 

“Oh, yes, sir. No trouble at all, sir. But,’’ witha 
suppressed smile, ‘‘I hope the cabby will get home 
all right.’ 

‘(May he break his neck, and be hanged to him!?’ 
muttered Cato, with, under the circumstances, par- 
donable vindictiveness. 

The waiter said nothing, perhaps he did not hear 
the remark, but, coming forward with the ubiquitous 
brush of his craft, that brush which is always ex- 
pected to catch a small coin, said, with his most en- 
gaging smile: 

“Shall I brush you off, sir?’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, brush me off,’’ replied Cato, rising, and 
wishing to himself that the dust which obstructed his 
; brain could be brushed away as easily as that upon 


his clothes. 
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‘Ts that all for the present, sir?’’ asked the waiter, 
when he had finished, with an expectant look in his 
eyes. 

Cato saw the look, but had no means with which 
to satisfy it, so he took refuge in an extreme loftiness 
of manner. : 

‘ATL!’ he exclaimed, with a curl of his lip and a 
haughty upreating of his head. ‘‘All! Do you sup- 
pose a man who has had nothing to eat since morning 
can stay his stomach with a clothes-brush? I want a 
room,’’ with the air of a millionaire, to whom the 
best was of no consequence, ‘‘a room which is the 
warmest and the coziest you have, with a supper for 
four.’’ 

The waiter bowed, and led him up stairs. 

Here was a long corridor, with little entries, off 
from it on each side of which were private supper- 
rooms. . 

The waiter turned down one of these entries, and, 
throwing open a door, ushered Dove into one of the 
rooms. 

‘Then he touched a knob, which flooded the room 
with electric light. 

Dove looked around with the eye of a connoisseur, 
At a first glance everything seemed most satisfactory. 
But then, he caught sight of folding doors at one end 
of the room. Evidently it was not so private as he 
had thought at first. ; 
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“It’s very snug,’’ he said, “uncommonly snug. 
But what are those doors there ?”’ 

“They slide back, sir,’’ replied the waiter, suiting 
the action to the word. ‘‘So as to throw the two 
rooms into one when we have a large party.”’ 

That was all very well, thought Dove, when there 
was a large party, but not quite so convenient when 
there was such a small party as had been arranged 
for, for to-night, and he did not dare to acknowledge 
to himself how small that party might really be—per- 
haps alas! perhaps it would be limited to one. But, 
no; he would not think of that for a moment. ‘The 
gods forbid that such a horrible contingency should 
come to pass! 

‘“That’s all very well, no doubt, under certain cir- 
cumstances,’’ he said, ‘‘but, on this occasion, if you 
have another party in there, they can overhear all 
that passes in this room. Have you not something 
more private ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir! Step this way, sir!’ answered the 
waiter, and he ushered Dove into the room just across 
the narrow passage-way. 

“Here is the very room you require. Quite retired, 
with a window overlooking the gardens.”’ 

This time Cato was satisfied. It was-a private room 
in every sense of the word, no other entrance save 
from the entry, and the objectionable sliding doors 


were not in evidence here. 
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‘“Excellent!’’ he declared. ““Your name, my boy?”’ 

“Victor. 2? 

‘‘Here’s a crown for you.’’ 

But, as he felt in his pockets, he realized once > 
more, with a sinking at the heart, the awful void of 
his exchequer. Oh! the five-pound note which he 
had given to Buster! 

‘Put it in the bill, charge it to Buster,’’ he said, 
in desperation, and the waiter, disappointed as he 
was, was bound to accept the tip in future, thinking 
that, before he got through it would probably be 
largely increased. 

‘“Now for the supper!’’ exclaimed Cato, seating 
himself at the head of the table. ‘‘I’m as empty as a 
drum !”’ 

‘“The head-waiter will take your orders, sir,’ said 
Victor, ringing a bell as he spoke. 

Cato thought to himself that he did not care 
whether the head-waiter or any one else took his 
order, so long as it was taken. He felt that he could 
eat an elephant and drink the Rhine. 

In due course of time the head-waiter appeared, and 
a most extraordinary figure he was. 

He was short and squat, and his nose shone likea 
beacon light. Across one eye was a bandage, evi- 
dently concealing some hurt to that optic. Alto- 
gether, he was not an agreeable object, and Cae 
stared at him in astonishment. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
SUPPER FOR FOUR! 


But, nevertheless, the man was presumably the 
thead-waiter, and so Dove asked, with a certain lordli- 
ness, not warranted by the depleted condition of his 
pocket: 

‘Has the supper been ordered ?”’ ; 

‘‘Not yed, sir,’? replied the head-waiter, with a a 


strong German accent. ‘‘Dezergeant he left it do — 


uc. >” 
*‘Oh, he did, did he?’’ observed Cato, aloud, won- 
dering to himself how this foreign Cyclops ever ob- 


tained his position. 

‘Ves, sir. Jam de ’ed-vayter, sir, to serve you, 
aire 

‘rom Servia!’’ ejaculated Dove, purposely mis- 
understanding. ‘‘Well,’’ with a glance at the closed 
optic, ‘‘so I should think. Got a Bashi-’Bazook in 
the eye, eh?”? 

“Nein! A gork in the eye, sir, in champagne.” 

And this was really true. While opening a bottle 
the unfortunate man had been struck by a cork, dam- 
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aging his eye most materially, and necessitating that 
disfiguring and disguising bandage. 

“Oh! a reminiscence of the French war,’’ said 
Dove, with a dry sarcasm, which was entirely lost 
upon its recipient. ‘‘Well,’’ changing his tone, 
‘now for supper. Let me see what shall we have? 
Supper for four!’ Oh, if the other three would only 
come soon! ‘‘Oysters, anchovy toast, cold salmon, a 
spatchcock, a lobster salad—take care the insect is 
fresh—half a dozen woodcocks broiled, nicely under- 
done, on toast. Dessert and Roman punch.”’ 

From this-order, Cato undoubtedly hoped, perhaps 
hoping against hope, that the other members of the 
party would be present. 

The damaged head-waiter took down the order 
stolidly. ; 

‘‘Now vor de wein,’’ he suggested, when he had 
finished. , 

‘‘Champagne!’’ said Cato. ‘“I'wo bottles, dry.”’ 

The head-waiter looked at him pityingly, that is, 
so far as his one uninjured eye would permit him to 
do so. 

“Doo boddles!’’ he snorted, in unmistakeable dis- 
dain. ‘‘In der middle of four beeples. No, it is eight 
boddles!”’ 

‘Go it!’? assented Cato, desperately. ‘‘Eight bot- 
tles. They have got to last all night!’ 


‘‘Un dis is for your aggount, to your name?”? 
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Cato started. No, he had no money. Besides, it 


_ would never do to have his name appear. 


a 
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‘‘No!? he vociferated, with a vehemence which 
startled the waiter. ‘‘No! Buster! Charge it to Ser- 
geant Buster!’ He was already known there. ‘The 
mention of his name could not hurt him. ‘Only, 
serve it as soon as you can—and Victor!’ turning to 
the other domestic, who had still remained in the 
room. 

Yes, tnonsieur. ”? 

‘Tf any one calls for Mr. Alfred—I expect a lady 
—hem! two ladies in fact,’’? remembering Buster’s 
letter to Madame de Lilas, ‘‘you will show them in 
here. Don’t admit any one else!”’ 

This last injunction was delivered with the utmost 
emphasis. 

‘All right, sir,’’? replied Victor, repressing a smile. 

During his engagement at Cremorne, he had met 
with more than one gentleman of this stamp, and un- 
derstood them pretty well, but still whenever he 
came across one of them, he could not help but be. 
amused. 

“‘T think I am pretty safe at last,’’? thought Dove, 
as Victor left the room. 

Perhaps he would not have been so_self-complais- 


ant had he known how completely the menial had 


taken his measure. 


But, not knowing that, he felt exceedingly com- 
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fortable. Yes, he was quite safe here. No one would 
be likely to recognize him. And then, after his pre- 
vious experiences in the cold and wet of the London 
night, how delightful it was to be here in the warmth 
and light. 


He turned to the head-waiter, in order to make all 
things sure. 

‘“You understand me,’’ he said. ‘‘I am Herr Al- 
Bred” 

The man’s lips expanded in a broad grin, and his 
one visible eye half closed in a wink, an operation 
which filled Cato, as he observed it, with a vague 
sense of discomfort. 


‘“VYaw, zir,’’? replied the waiter, slowly, still with 
that disagreeable show of understanding more than he 
expressed. ‘‘Anything you vish. You can rely on 
me,’’ then after a pause, and most emphatically— 
‘“Mr. Dove!’ 

Cato bounded in his chair. Was it possible that he 
had heard aright? Mr. Dove! How could it be that 
this Polyphemus knew his right name? : 

‘‘What did you call me?’ he queried, with intense 
anxiety. . 

‘“Mr. Dove!’’? was the uncompromising response. 
‘Tf I had mein eye, mitout dis,’’ touching the ban- 
dage which concealed the damage done by the cham- 


pagne cork, ‘‘dot would be dat you should not forget. 
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Swallback, of de Cafe de la Patx, Paris, where you 
come to dine mit dot so putiful lady.”’ 

Cato, with a spasm of horror, looked at him closely, 
and recognized him. Yes, this was the man who had 
served him upon several occasions, and especially 
upon that memorable night when he had put the mo- 
mentous question that had made Josephine his own. 

This was a frightful situation! For, it was just pos- 
sible that this waiter might betray him. It would 
never do to acknowledge his identity. He must deny 
it, and brazen it out. 

‘‘You are entirely mistaken,’’ he declared, boldly, 
with all the effrontery he could summon up. “Vou se 
mistake me for another person. I’m often confounded 
with him. He’s a—a—Scotchman from a—a—” 
becoming more and more confused under the gaze of 
that one rolling eye—‘‘a—Derbyshire. I’m an Amer- 
ican, just arrived from—hem !—from Calcutta. Why, 
certainly, don’t you hear?’ with exasperation. ‘I’m 
an American, I am!”? 

Swallback smiled blandly, and winked his eye with 
ameaning which to Cato was little short of dis- 
gusting. 

“Zertainly, yaw, I gomprehend,’’ he replied, with 


CC ”) 
gomprehend, 


a familiarity which showed he did 
far more fully than he was acknowledging in words. 
“T didn’t see before. I make mistake.”’ 


‘Of course,’’ replied Cato, with an intense severity, 
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meant to both impress and frighten. ‘‘Of course! — 
How can you remember with only one eye!”’ 

“Das is a fax.” 

‘My name is Tyler! De Witt I. Tyler, of Tippe- 
_ canoe, New Jersey. You will recollect ?”’ 

‘‘Vaw, I vill not forget.’’ And then, after a pause, 
he drawled out, slowly: ‘I vill not forget—Mr. 
Dove!” 

And away he waddled, grinning to himself, while 
Cato sank back helplessly in his chair. 

What was the use of attempting to preserve an in- 
cognito? That fat Cyclops knew him, and persisted 
in addressing him by his name. 

This never could have happened to any one else 
but him. Now he must buy the discretion: of that 
one-eyed monster at any price, and, of course, he must 
charge the bribe to Buster. 

He pulled out his watch, and looked at the time 
impatiently. 

Five minutes to eleven! And not a soul had arrived 
to relieve his solitary misery! It was six hours since 
he had parted from his wife. It seemed like six 
months. And this was making a night of it! May he 
never make another! 

‘‘Oh, Josephine! Josephine!’ he muttered. ‘If 
you only knew how I am being served out! You 
can’t hear me swear, but I do swear, never again to 
go and try the taste of forbidden fruit!” 
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Scarcely had he registered this vow when a familiar 
~and most welcome voice was heard in the entry out- 
side. 

‘‘Waiter, which is Mr. Alfred’s room ?’? 

Dove leaped to his feet, the whole expression of his~ 
face changed. It was Buster, at last ! 

In another moment, the door opened and the ser- 
geant appeared, with asmile upon his round, rosy 
face. 

He was in immaculate evening dress, and looked as 
fresh and contented as Cato did dejected and neg- 
lected. 

“If you knew what I have gone through to get 
here,’’ began Buster, feeling that some sort of an 
apology was necessary; but Cato cut him short with 
a sniff of indignation. 

‘What you have gone through!”’ he repeated, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Take it, put it under a microscope, 
magnify it forty thousand times, and you will see the 
horrible secrets of my life during the last six hours! 
But,’’ he added, with a sort of joyful anticipation, 
slapping Buster familiarly upon the back, ‘‘but the 
clouds have cleared away. The night has passed, and 
joy cometh on the morrow. Now we'll have a good 
time, eh?” 

Buster sighed heavily. 

‘(Tl wish I could,’’ he rejoined, sadly. ‘‘But it is 


impossible!’ 
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“What!’’ and Cato started back, with a look bor- 


dering upon horror. 

“‘T can’t stop,’? went on Buster, quickly and de- 
cidedly. ‘‘I have left my wife at the opera, taken a 
hansom cab, and come down here to tell you how un- 
fortunate it has turned out——’’ 

‘Unfortunate !’’ groaned Dove. 

‘‘T am in a worse fix than you are. I’m obliged to 
give up this party.”’ 

‘“‘What—give it up!’ 

‘‘T must run back to my wife,’’ persisted Buster, 
really sorry for his partner’s distress as well as disap- 
pointed on his own account. ‘‘I had the greatest diffi- 
culty in persuading her that she was in fault this af- 
ternoon when I left her at the Horse Show. I can’t 
play the samne card twice in the same day.”’ 

‘‘And you are going to leave me with these two 
ladies that you have invited!’ exclaimed Cato, feel- 
ing that he was being used very hard indeed. 

‘‘Oh, don’t be alarmed,’’ replied Buster, encour- 
agingly. ‘‘I have telegraphed Closerie not to come. 
I have put her off.”’ 

‘‘Put her off!” 

“Certainly, and I have no doubt she has told Zulu. 
So, neither of them will come.”’ 

This.was consolation with a vengeance. It would 
have been difficult to have entertained alone the two 


ladies perhaps, but solitude was worse than anything. 
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Cato looked the picture of despair. 

“What ain I todo?” he asked, half angrily, half 
disconsolately. 

‘Oh, go home,’’ was Buster’s calm response. 

‘“Go home!’ echoed Cato, irritated beyond all 
measure. ‘‘I can’t go home. You forget I am at Not- 
tingham. How can I explain my return?’ 

‘““Say the locomotive broke down on the road,” 
suggested the sergeant. 

‘“How can I? At ten o’clock, according to your 
calculation, Josephine had received my telegram to 
say that I had arrived there safely.”’ 

This was a facer, even for the resourceful Buster. 

“What the devil did you telegraph for?’’? he ex- 
claimed, impatiently, and with the utmost injustice 
to poor Dove, considering that the telegram was his 
own (Buster’s) suggestion. ‘‘If you will spoil your 
wife by acceding to her caprices, you must accept the 
consequences. ”’ 

Cato was too miserable to defend himself. All he 
could do was to murmur with piteous appeal. 

‘“‘T hope you are not going to leave me in for it.”’ 

“Tn for it! I like that!’ replied Buster, loftily, 
congratulating himself that he was going to escape 
without a quarrel, which he had - sadly feared would 
be the result of his backing out feka the proposed 
supper. ‘‘Now, my dear Cato, be reasonable. Ac- 
knowledge the facts. Here I find you yesterday after- 
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noon closeted with a lovely girl, and this morning 
you agreed with me to make a jovial night of it. 
Well, here you are, old man! I wish you joy! I have 
barely time to reach the opera. I must be off!” 

‘Stop!’ shouted Cato, frantically. 

But it was too late. ‘The wily Buster had already 
disappeared. 

Cato stared after him completely prostrated at the 
prospect opening before him. What was he to do? 
Where was he to sleep? He couldn’t go home, that 
was certain, and he couldn’t prolong supper until 
nine o’clock in the morning, which was the earliest 
hour he could decently present himself in Bedford 
square. 

It was still raining in torrents. He could hear the 
drops dashing against the panes of the window. He 
would be turned out of that place at two in the morn- 
ing, and then he must wander about in the rain, as 
he hadn’t a penny with which to go to a hotel. Why 
hadn’t he thought of getting some money from 
Buster? But it was too late for that now. 

There was nothing todo but to remain there as 
long ashe could and then walk the streets until 
morning; perhaps he would go in front of his own 
house and look up at the windows, not daring to 
enter; regarded with suspicion by the policeman. 

And Cato shivered at the prospect. 

His gloomy reflections were interrupted by the en- 
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trance of one of the under waiters, the young French- 
man named Victor. 

That supper! It must be countermanded, or rather 
reduced in proportions, at once. 

‘‘Oh, waiter,’’ he said, hurriedly, ‘‘I ordered sup- 
per for four.”? 

‘Tt is ready, sir,’’? replied Victor, smiling. 

“Be good enough to say I only want it for one.’’ 

‘Impossible, sir. It is too late now. It is cooked 
and coming up,’’ and, as he made this announcement, 
he opened the door to admit the imposing, if dam- 
aged, Swallback, followed by two men loaded with 
a profusion of dishes. 

Cato gazed in silent consternation as the vast array 
of eatables was arranged upon the table and _side- 
board. 

He could never sit down before all that alone. It 
would look absurd, ridiculous! What in the world 
should he do? Ah, a happy thought struck him! He 
would go down into the coffee-room, and, if he saw a 
congenial-looking fellow there, he would ask him to 
share the meal. 

With a word or two to Swallback, telling him to 
wait a moment, he hurried out of the room. 

As he emerged into the entry he saw coming to- 
ward him, conducted by a waiter, a tall, fine-looking 
young man, with an unmistakable military cut about 


him. 
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| He had evidently just left the room opposite the 
one Cato had first been shown into. ; 

The spirits of our forlorn friend rose at once. Un- 
less appearances were deceptive, here was the very 
man he was looking for. 

Stepping up to the stranger, he said, with his po- | 
litest bow and his most insinuating manner: 

‘Sir, I beg your pardon.”? 

The gentleman stopped and looked at his interloc- 
utor in some surprise. 

‘Did you speak to me?’’ he asked, with a shade of 
hauteur. 

‘Ves, sir, I did myself that honor,’’ replied Dove, 
with becoming humility. ‘I am a stranger here, you 
seem to be another.”’ 

Now the young man had no time to indulge in 
commonplaces with some one he did not know. ‘To 
tell the truth, he was no other than Captain Jack 
Derringer, who, after spending the evening at the 
Alhambra with his sister, had just arrived at Cre- 
morne. He had left Josephine in the reception-room, 
while he proceeded to select an appropriate room for 
the proposed supper, choosing, as luck would have it, 
the one just across the entry from Cato’s. | y 

But Josephine was waiting for him, so he answered 
the intrusive stranger rather eruffly: 

“T arrived in London this evening.” 

*‘In the army ?”? 
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Cato smiled in a friendly way, and proceeded in 
the most cordial and ingratiating tone possible: 

“SoamI! ‘That is, Iam inthe Volunteer Law- 
yers’ Corps. Further ceremony is useless. Will you 
do me the pleasure of supping with me?” 

This was a most extraordinary invitation, but the 
man was evidently a gentleman, so Derringer an- 
swered as politely as his impatience would permit: 

‘You are very kind. Another time I should be 
very happy to improve your acquaintance, but I have 
a lady waiting for me, so you must excuse me.”’ 

‘You are going to sup with a lady!’’ exclaimed 
Cato. ‘‘Happy fellow, I envy you! I was in a similar 
condition——’”’ 

But Derringer cut further confidences short by 
turning to the waiter who had accompanied him and 
giving the order: 

“‘Lay supper for two!’ 

Ordinarily, this would have been a sufficient hint 
for Dove to retire, but his situation was a desperate 
one, and he continued, rather foolishly: : 

‘‘Sir, your lady does not happen to have a female 
friend with her, does she? If so, it would just suit 
me, for I have a supper ready for four.’’ 

Now, Cato’s suggestion was not really so atrocious, 
considering the place they were in, but, of course, 
Derringer, situated as he was, resented it. 
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He drew himself up to his full height and glared 
at the man who had dared to make such a proposal. 

‘No, sir!’ he exclaimed, stiffly. ‘The lady is not 
the kind of person you mistake her for. Good- 
evening !’’ 

And, without bestowing upon Dove another glance 
or waiting for him to make either explanation or 
apology, he stalked away. 

Thus snubbed and crushed, Cato returned unhap- 
pily to his own room. 

“De table is zerved,’’ was the announcement with 
which his re-entrance was greeted. 

He looked at the table, and groaned inwardly. 

For four! Supper for four! His appetite was gone. 
Supper for four! 


But worse was still to come. He had scarcely flung 


himself down disconsolately into the place of honor 
at the head of the table, when the door opened to ad- 
mit a waiter with both arms full of bottles. 

‘What is that?’ he broke out, turning to Swall- 
back. 

‘De champagne, sir, eight boddles,’’ replied the 
head-waiter, rubbing his hands together with a satis- 
faction which to Dove’s overstrung nerves seemed 
little short of insulting. 

‘You don’t imagine I’m going to drink eight bot- 
tles of wine ?’’ he roared. 


< 


‘Hight boddles vas ordered,”’ returned Swallback, 
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imperturbably. ‘‘Kight boddles vos put on de ice. 
And ven it is iced it must be trunk. It is already in 
- de bill.” | 

‘‘All right,’’ muttered Cato, overcome, and feeling 
too weak to struggle any further. ‘‘All right! Charge 
it to Buster!’ 

“Vera goot, Mr. Dove!’ 

“Oh, get out of here, you Dutch idiot!’’ vocifer- 
ated Cato, flinging a folded napkin at him in rather 
childish, but, perhaps, under the circumstances, nat- 
ural exasperation. 

After the waiters had precipitately retired, Dove 
sank back utterly disconsolate. 

Where under the sun was he to stow all th-s stuff 
away? 

The sight of those three empty chairs was a hollow 
mockery. 

He would not forget that night of pleasure in a 
hurry. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


In spite of the fact that her husband, as she sup-— 
posed, was hundreds of miles away from her, Joseph- 
ine Dove was having a remarkably good time. The 
dinner at one of the most fashionable restaurants had 
been a capital one, and she had thoroughly enjoyed 
the Alhambra, with the pretty girls, brilliant cos- 
tuimes and sparkling music. 

And now, to crown all, was to come the supper at 
Cremorne, with its suggestion of naughtiness which 
gave an added piquancy to the affair. 

Still, Josephine did not entirely forget Cato and his 
discomfort—discomfort, by the way which was ten 
times worse than she imagined. 

After the theatre she insisted, not a little to her 
brother’s annoyance, upon driving around by way of 
Bedford square, in order to see if the expected tele- 
gram from Cato had arrived. 

Yes, it was there (the guard had honestly earned 
his sovereign), and, with the precious bit of paper 
tucked safely away in the bodice of her dress, Joseph- 
ine was quite prepared to give herself fully up to the 
enjoyment of the moinent, 
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‘Oh, this is charming,’’ she declared, as she en- 
_ tered the supper-room Derringer had engaged. 

She laid aside her opera-cloak, and, seating herself, 
prepared to draw off her gloves. She had donned, in 
her brother’s honor, her most stunning gown, a inat- 
velous composition by one of the famous Parisian 
dressmakers, and as Derringer gazed upon the charm- 
ing picture she made, he could not but acknowledge 
to himself that, sister or no sister, she was one of the 
prettiest women he had seen in many a long day. 

‘What a delightful evening we have had,’’ she 
continued, smiling up at him. ‘‘There was only one 
drawback to my complete satisfaction, and that was 
the absence of my poor Cato. JI wonder what he is 
doing now?”’ 

‘Sound asleep, I dare say,’’ replied Derringer, 
laughing. ‘‘Why, what a spoony little darling you 
are. Fancy making me drive all the way to your 
house just to get that telegram.”’ 

Josephine’s hand stole to the message. 

“Dear old Catydid!’’ she murmured, tenderly. ‘‘I 
do spoil him!’ 

At this moment Victor, the waiter, entered, after 
a most discreet knock, to ask what they would be 
pleased to order. 

‘‘Tosephine, you must order the supper,’’ said Der- 
ringer. 

“Must I? Let me see!” 


ec 
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She studied the menu intently for some moments 
and then taking the pad of paper and pencil which 
Victor offered her, she wrote rapidly in :2at peculiar 
chirography which Cato had often laughingly de- 
clared was like no one’s else in the world. 

At last she finished, and pushed away the pad, de- 
claring to her brother that she had ruined him with a 
most delicious bill of fare. 

Just then, a bell rang violently, and Victor, with a 
murmured word of apology, snatched up the order 
and hurried out of the room. 

The bell continued to ring furiously, and Victor, 
pausing only a second to call to Swallback, who was 
passing in the corridor, ‘‘Monopole dry for Number 
Nine!’ entered Number Ten to see what the gentle- 
man wanted. 

He found the occupant pulling with might and 
main upon the bell-rope. : 

‘Well, sir, what is it? What can I do for you?” 

Cato dropped the rope, and turned angrily toward 
him. 

‘‘What can you do?’ he vociferated, witha ges- 
ture of disgust toward the table. ‘‘Everything! Why 
didn’t you come before ?’’ 

‘‘Beg pardon, sir. I was serving the party in the 
opposite room.’ | 

‘“‘Oh, you were, were you? Well, I hope youll 
serve them better than you have me. ‘That lobster 
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isn’t lobster! It’s white India-rubber, flavored with 
phosphorus. Take the insect away! Disinfect it! 
And that dried-up bird—what do you call that?” 

‘‘Woodcock, sir.’’ 

“Yes, it’s the woodenest I ever sat down to. ‘Take 
it away!”? 

“Pll have it down immediately, sir,’ replied Vic- 
tor, with the meekness appropriate to his position. 
‘‘And what would you like instead, sir??* 

“Oh, I don’t know,” replied Dove, pettishly, 
throwing himself down into a chair. ‘‘I can’t choose! 
ITcan’t think! What has that party ordered in the 
next room ???. 

“‘Here is the bill of fare, sir.”? 

‘“‘Let me see what they are going to indulge in,’’ 
commanded Cato. ‘‘Perhaps it will give me an idea.” 

And, stretching out his hand, he took the order 
which Josephine had concocted with so much care. 

‘*Chicken salad!’’ he began, reading aloud. 

And then he started violently, his jaw dropped, and 
his eyes almost bulged out of his head. 

Victor, who thought this gentleman who had been 
acting so oddly all the evening was certainly going to 
have a fit, jumped back in alarm. 

‘What is it? What’s the matter, sir?’ he stam- 
mered. 

Cato, with an effort, managed partially to recover 


himself. 
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‘Nothing! nothing!’’ he replied, with a gulp. 
His eyes remained fixed in staring amazement upon ~ 
the paper. Was he going mad, or was that handwrit- 
ing really his wife’s? ‘Truffled partridge! Macaroni 
Italienne! ‘Those I’s were certainly Josephine’s. No 
one else ever made such I’s as those. He could swear 
to them a mile off! Why, then, his wife must be 
there! There! In such a place as that, at that time of 
night! And when she believed him to be at Notting- 
ham! Oh! the thought was horrible. But, at all 
events, he must find out the truth. 7 
He wheeled upon Victor so suddenly that that 
: somewhat nervous young man jumped again as if he 
had been shot. 
‘Waiter |”? 
“Sir !? 
‘What sort of persons are in the adjoining room ?”’ 
Victor was frightened, but still he remembered 
that it was one of the duties of his position not to 
gossip. ‘This had been impressed upon him when he 


had first been engaged at Cremorne. 


‘‘Oh, sir,’ he faltered, ‘‘I—I—really, you must 
not ask me.”’ 


‘Speak !’? thundered Cato, on thorns as to the aw- ~ 
ful possibility that handwriting had conjured up. “I?ll 


make it worth your while. Here, here’s a five-pound 
note for you.”’ 7 
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As he spoke, he thrust his hand into his waistcoat- 
pocket only to meet with vacancy. 

‘“‘Well, sir?’’ said Victor, expectantly, his scruples, 
like those of’most of his craft, not proof against the 
power of gold. 

Cato withdrew his empty hand, but said boldly, 
and with a certain threat in his tone: 

“‘Put it in the bill! Charge it to Buster! Now 
speak; who is there ?’” 

“CA lady, sir.’? 

‘“Good figure, brown hair, regular features?” 

Svese sinetiiat sit)? 


“How is she dressed?’’? gasped Cato, and then 


waited in feverish anxiety for the reply. 


“In blue and gray.”’ 

His worst suspicions were confirmed. It was she! 
There was no doubt about it. But still, upon second 
thoughts, it might be only an innocent escapade. 

“(Ts she alone, or with another lady?’’ heasked, his 
heart beating like a trip-hammer. 

‘(The other lady hasn’t arrived yet, sir,’’? replied 


-Vietor. ‘‘She is with an officer.’?’ 


**An elderly man?”’ 

‘* About twenty-six.”’ 

Cato turned pale, and grasped at the table for sup- 
port. 

‘Vou don’t look well, sir,’’ said Victor, edging to- 
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ward the door, and wondering if he ought to summon 
help. 

‘‘Tt’s the lobster,’? Cato managed to say, with an 
effort, thus somewhat relieving the apprehensions of 
the alarmed waiter. 

“Ts that all that you require, sir?”’ 

“‘Get out! get out!’’ muttered Cato, feebly motion- 
ing toward the door. 

Victor was only too glad to obey. 

Left alone, Cato, momentarily overcome by this 
awful revelation, bent forward over the table and coy- 
ered his face with his hands. 

He could not believe it possible! His wife, his 
Josephine here, there with a soldier! But, he would 
find out! He would see for himself! 

He started up, a look of resolute determination 
upon his face. 

He softly opened the door, and tiptoed across the 
entry. Then, stooping down, he applied his eye to 
the key-hole of Number Nine. 

He could see two figures, a man and a woman. She 
was looking down, and he was bending over her. 
Dove recognized the man. It was the young fellow he 
had spoken to in the corridor just now. Suddenly the 
woman looked up, and a hand of iron seemed to 
clutch Cato’s heart as he saw her face. ‘There was no 
doubt about it. It was Josephine! 


For a moment everything seemed to swim before 
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him, and he thought he was taking leave of his 
senses. 3 

When he came to himself th: sund of voices fell 
upon his ear. Pulling himself together, he held his 
breath and listened eagerly. Tie oor was warped, 
and did not fit very closely, so ke could hear dis- 
tinctly every word that was saic. 

Never to his dying day did Cato forget the wretched 
few minutes that followed, when he listened to what 
seemed to be absolute proof of his wife’s faithlessness. 

‘You little goose,’’? Derringer was saying, ‘‘what 
is that paper ?”’ 

‘It’s the telegram I received from Cato,’’ replied 
Josephine, blushing a little. 

She had endeavored surreptitiously to read it over 
again, but had been caught. 

“Tet’s-hearit,”’ 

“Tisten, then: ‘Your darling one arrived here very 
sad, far from his Josie. Whata wretched night he 
will pass’ ——”’ 

‘(The spirit of prophecy was upon me when I wrote 
that!’ groaned the unhappy eavesdropper to himself. 

“But to-morrow, your faithful Catydid will ein- 
brace you, his beloved.’ ”’ 

Derringer laughed—a laugh which set every nerve 
in Cato’s body on edge—and said, lightly: 
“Well, old girl, I dare say he wouldn’t be sorry to 


be in my place now.”’ 
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At this the outraged husband almost foamed at the 
mouth with rage. ‘The villain was calling his wife 
“old girl’? now, and was turning him into ridicule. 
What should he do? Burst in upon them and de- 
nounce them? ; 

But before he could determine, the sound of ap- 
proaching foosteps iu the corridor behind him caused 
him to assume hurriedly an erect attitude. It would 
never do for him to be caught peering through a key- 
hole, 

In another moment Swallback appeared around the 
corner, bearing a tray on which were glasses anda 
bottle of champagne. 

“What's that? Where are you going with that 
wine?’ exclaimed Cato, at random, attempting to as- 
sume a nonchalant air. 

‘“To the bardy in Number Nine,’’ rejoined Swall- 
back, a little surprised. 

And then a brilliant idea occurred to Cato, an idea 
which he immediately resolved to put into execution. 

‘‘Let me look at you!’’ he said, suddenly, to Swall- 
back, who paused at the tone of command, thinking 
to himself that certainly in all his experience he had 
never met with such an eccentric young man as 
this. 

‘Do you want to earn ten pounds, fifteen, twenty?” 
demanded Cato, feverishly. 


Swallback caught his breath. Of course he did. 
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‘“‘Lend me your apron, your bandage,’’ continued 

Dove. 
aS Vat forn, 

‘Twenty pounds. ’’ 

In an instant, before the astounded head-waiter 
could make any resistance, Cato had whipped off the 
articles in question, tied the apron about his own 
waist, and adjusted the bandage over his eyes. ‘Then 
he took from his pocket the false nose he had pur- 
chased, not unlike in size and color the genuine one 
proudly worn by the head-waiter, and clapped it on 
his face. 

‘But Ido not gomprehend,’’ sputtered Swallback. 

““Twenty pounds,’’ returned Dove, hurriedly and 
nervously. ‘‘Put it in the bill! Charge it to Buster! 
It’s all right! Now, give me your tray.” 

Swallback obeyed, observing, with a knowing 
wink of his injured optic: 

“Oh, I see!-It is a joke 

‘““Rxactly! Now be off with you!” 

The waiter waddled away, his fat sides shaking 
with appreciation of the joke, and his bosom swelling 
with joy at the thought of the enormous tip promised 


a joke mit dose peebles.”’ 


him. 

In another moment the disguised Cato stood in the 
presence of his apparently false wife and the young 
man he had such good reason to believe his rival. 


™ 
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As the door opened, Derringer looked up. 

‘‘Oh, there you are at last, eh?”? 

The soi-disant waiter’s one visible eye flashed in 
anery glare. 

Cato longed to hurl the bottle at the head of the 
man who was sitting there so familiarly with Joseph- 
ine, but he choked down his rage, and answered, in 
a fairly good imitation of Swallback’s broken Eneg- 
lish: 

‘Yaw, mein herr. Here ist der vine.”’ 

“Openit!”’ 

Cato retired to the sideboard, and prepared to draw 
the cork. ‘The situation was anything but a pleasant 
one, but still it was some comfort to be able to watch 
thei. 

‘What a singular-looking waiter,’? observed Jo- 
sephine, in a low voice, to her brother. 

‘He has only one eye, but that’s a blazer, ”” replied 
Derringer, with a laugh. 

These murmured words which he could not catch 
served to inflame Cato’s wrath still further. He hast- 


ened to draw the cork and pour out the champagne. 
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Just as he finished, twe waiters entered, bringing 
in the supper. 

‘‘Ah, here we are!’’ exclaimed Derringer, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Draw up, Josie!’ 

Josie! And she allowed it! Twhe shameless woman! 
Cato’s hand trembled so that he spilled some of the 
champagne. 

The two waiters arranged the dishes and retired. 

Cato caine forward and put down the glasses with 
such a clatter as quite to startle Josephine and to call 
forth an angry protest from Derringer. 

Cato made no reply, although he was boiling in- 
wardly, but busied himself awkwardly enough with 
the dishes, determined not to lose a word or a look or 
a gesture. 

“My darling Josie, you don’t drink,’’? complained 
Derringer. 

‘Ves, I do, Jack,’’ sipping the sparkling liquid. 

He called her darling, and she called him Jack! 
Dove’s brain was on fire. 

‘‘Bring the salad,’? commanded Derringer, just in 
time to prevent an explosion on the supposed waiter’s 
part. 

Dove edged away to the sideboard, keeping his 
face turned toward the table. 

‘(How the creature eyes me,’’ whispered Josephine, 


moving nervously. ‘‘I believe he’s half-witted,”’ 
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‘Don’t be alarmed,” returned her brother, encour- — 
agingly. 

Dove made a grab for the salal and in an instant 
was back at the table, plumping the dish down before 
Josephine. 

‘This salad is not dressed,” - said. the= latter: 
‘‘Waiter, where’s the oil and vinegar ?”’ 

‘‘And, waiter, give me some champagne,’’ added 
Derringer. 

Cato caught up the oil cruet in one hand and the 
champagne bottle in the other, wishing viciously the 
while that they contained prussic acid and strychnine. 

He was too excited to know what he was doing, 
and the consequence was that he got matters very 
much mixed, pouring the oil into the glass, and the 
wine over the salad. 

‘‘Oh, what is he doing?’’ exclaimed Josephine, in 
dismay.  ‘‘He’s putting the champagne into the 
salad!” 

“And helping me to oil!’’ cried Derringer, pushing 
his chair back and jumping to his feet. ‘Will you 
get out of this?’ he roared, turning upon the blun- 
derer, ‘‘and send us another waiter!’ 

Without waiting for a reply, he seized Cato by the 
shoulders, and before the latter knew where he was, 
he found himself hustled out into the entry, and the 
door locked behind him, 


“Phere, that'll stop further impertinent intrusion,” 
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said Derringer, returning to his seat. ‘‘And now that 
we've got rid of that idiot, tell me how you've 
enjoyed your evening.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, it has been lovely,’? answered Josephine, re- 
lieved to be free from that scrutinizing eye. 

‘It reminds me of the days we spent together, five 
years ago, when I used to steal out, and you took me 
to see the fireworks at the Crystal Palace.”’ 

‘“What fun we used to have!”’ 

‘“My dear Jack, you were the only man in the 
world I had to love, and if you knew how I cried my 
eyes out when you joined your regiment.’’ 

‘Dear old girl!’ murmured Derringer, affection- 
ately. 

Now all this was gall and wormwood to the man 
listening outside. 

Cato’s first impulse on being rejected had been to 
smash in the door, but he had thought better of it 
and had once more applied himself to the key- 
hole. 

“But now I shall see you every day,’’ went on 
Josephine, joyfully. 

‘*Certainly. 

“T shall introduce you to my husband.”’ 


¥ 


s=Ot corse.” 
‘You will dine with me every day.”’ 
“T certainly want to see all I can of you.”? 
“You and Cato will get on splendidly, Why can’t 


— 
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you come and stop with us altogether? I’m sure Cato 
would not mind it.”’ 

Not mind it! Oh, wouldn’t he. As the miserable 
husband heard this outrageous proposition to pull the 
wool over his eyes, as he thought, he struck his hands 
together with a cry of mingled rage and anguish. 

Josephine heard the sound, and, with a look of 
alarm in her eyes, she said to her brother, beneath 
her breath: 


‘‘Jack, there is some one at that door. I heard a _ 


noise.’ 

‘Surely that Dutch scoundrel can’t be listening,’ ” 
returned Derringer, between his teeth. ‘“‘If he is, Vl 
teach him to attend to his own business!’? 

As he spoke he jumped up, rushed to the door, un- 
locked it, and threw it suddenly open. 

The action was totally unexpected to Cato, who 
had been straining his ears to catch the last words, 
and the consequence was that he plunged headlong 
into the room, falling forward upon his hands and 
knees. 

‘‘What were you doing there??? demanded Der- 
ringer, savagely. 

At the same time he seized the luckless man by the 
collar, jerked him to his feet, and began to shake him 
as a terrier shakes a rat. 

“Oh, Jack, don’t, pray don’t!’? screamed Jo--— 
sephine, 
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‘Let me go!’ yelled Cato, strugelng with all his 
might. 

‘Not until Ihave thrown you down stairs,’ re- 
torted Derringer, with stern determination. 

Cato did his best to get away, but although not de- 
- ficient in strength, he was no match for the muscular 
young officer. . 

-In the tussle which ensued, the disguise disap- 
-. peared, the false nose flying in one direction, and the 
bandage in another. 

Josephine, who in her alarm had approached close 
to the combatants, witnessed the metamorphosis, and 
in an instant, to her unbounded amazement and 
affright, recognized her husband. 

With a shriek, she seized her brother’s arm. 

“Don’t! don’t!’ she cried, in agonized tones. ‘‘It’s 
Cato! It’s my husband!”’ 

Derringer released his hold. 

“Your husband!’’ he ejaculated, scarcely believing 
his ears, and fixing his eyes with amazement upon 
the handsome though enraged young man who bore 
no sort of resemblance to the ugly waiter he had just 
been threatening. 

“Oh, Cato!’’ exclaimed Josephine, clasping her 
hands, and with the tears gathering in her eyes. 
“What brings you here?”’ 

But Dove waved her sternly back. The discovery 
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of her perfidy was complete, and the hour of retribu- 

tion had come. | 
‘‘No, madame, that is not the question,’’ he an- 

~swered, hoarsely, fixing upon her so furious a look 

that Josephine shivered and turned pale. 


‘‘T prefer to ask what brings you here? Sir,’’ turn- 
ing with stiff dignity to Derringer, who was puzzling 
his brains to know what all this meant. ‘‘Sir, I am 
the unfortunate husband of this lady, and I have not — 
been the dupe she has imagined. ‘This afternoon I 
pretended to leave for Nottingham.”’ 

‘‘Pretended !’? echoed Josephine, not knowing what 
was coming next. 


‘“VYes, madame, it was a trap,’’ declared Cato, not 
sticking so closely to the truth as he ought to have 
done, ‘‘a trap to detect you as I have done. I have 
followed you in disguise all the evening.’ — - 

“Oh, Cato! Cato!” 


“‘T have been a witness to your conduct with this 
gentleman, whom you call your darling Jack. Don’t. 
deny it! It is useless.’? 

Josephine was beginning to see light through the | 
darkness. 

“J don’t deny it,’? she said, simply. ‘This is my 
brother, Jack Derringer.”’ 

It was now Cato’s turn to be amazed. He looked 
from one to the other as if dumbfounded, and then a 
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terrible weight seemed to be lifted from off him. 
What an ass he had been! 

‘Your brother!’ he gasped, at last. 

‘‘My brother,’’ repeated Josephine, smiling, ‘‘who 
returned from India to-day.’’ 

‘‘And who certainly did not anticipate the pleasure 
of meeting you in this manner,’’ added Derringer, a 
trifle sarcastically. 

The relief to Cato was something enormous. His 
wife was good and true after all. 


*“can 


‘‘Oh, my angel,’’ he exclaimed, penitently, 
you forgive me? I thought, you know, I thought—— 
Derringer, your hand, forgive me!”’ 

And the two men, who a few moments before had 
been ready to fly at one another’s throat, clasped 
hands in a warm grasp. 

‘‘And you really suspected me of acting such a 
part?’ said Josephine, reproachfully. ‘‘Oh! for 
shame!’ 

Dove dropped his brother-in-law’s hand, and 
opened his arms. 

Josephine rushed into them. 

‘‘No, no, I didn’t,’? murmured Cato, ‘‘that is, I 
was a jealous fool!”’ 

And he pressed Josephine to him asif he would 
never let her go again. 

‘Derringer, a little embarrassed at this display of 
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conjugal affection, drew a civer from his pocket, and 
proceeded to light it. 

‘Tt’s all past now,’’ he said. ‘‘Let us forgive and 
forget.” 

‘‘T do! Ido! I forgive,’? exclaimed Cato, incoher- 
ently. 

‘Josie,’’ said Derringer, ‘‘I think Dll take a turn 
in the garden.”’ 

‘All right, but come back soon,’’ said Dove, re- 
leasing his wife, and turning effusively to the young 
officer he had hated so cordially such a short time be- 
fore, ‘‘I am so grateful to you for being her brother. 
Come and live with us. You shall do whatever you 
like’ 

‘“Thank you,’’ replied Derringer, heartily. ‘‘Per-— 
haps I will take up my quarters with you. Sling me 
a berth in any corner. Brother Jack is not particu- 
lar,’’ and he sauntered away, laughing in his sleeve 
at the absurd complication this visit to Cremorne had 
brought about. 

No sooner was he gone than Cato turned again to 
his wife. It seemed to him that he had never been so 
happy in his life before, not even on the night in 
Paris when this sweetest girl in the world had prom- 
ised to be his. 

‘‘Josie! Josie!’ he cried, ecstatically. “Throw 
your arms around me again. Take me home! Oh, if © 
you only knew how I have loved you all this blessed 
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—I would say infernal. evening! Oh, never let us 
part again !”’ 

“You dearest of xoolish fellows!’ murmured Jo- 
sephine, nestling close to him, and half laughing, 

_ half crying. ‘‘Do you think I regret your jealousy? 
- Why, Iam delighted you were miserable, for it shows 
the depth of your love for me. What! you have been 
suspecting me? ‘That’s delicious! And spying after 
me? Oh, Cato, you darling, there are so few hus- 
bands nowadays that love their wives well enough to 

be jealous of them.”’ 

A spasm of contrition shot through Cato’s breast as 
he thought of how he had deceived her. But this 
should be a lesson to him. He would never do it 
again! Never! 

‘Tove you!’’ he exclaimed, looking tenderly into 
the sweet gray eyes upraised to his. ‘‘Josie, I adore 
you! Ill never look at another woman again!”’ 

At this Josephine uttered along sigh of infinite 


content. 


Bye 
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CHAPTER XV. 
BROTHER JACK PROVES HIMSELF A TRUMP! 


Perhaps, when Cato Dove uttered this resolve 
never to look at another woman again, he would not 
have been so happy if he had known that another 
woman was looking for him at that very moment. 

He had explained most satisfactorily why he was 
not at Nottingham, and the other and worse trouble, 
the belief that his wife was false to him, had turned 
out to be no trouble at all. : 

So far, so good! But, although he was far from 
suspecting it, he was by no means out of the woods 
yet. 
A possible Nemesis was bearing down upon him, a 
Nemesis in the form of that remarkably handsome 
woman known as the Queen of the Air. 

The great Zulu had been detained, and was very 
late in keeping her appointment, but she had arrived 
at last; and at the very moment Cato was congratu- 
lating himself on the happy termination of all his 
troubles, she was in the corridor, not thirty feet 
distant, inquiring of a waiter the way to Mr. Alfred’s 
room. 
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“Just down there,”’ replied the waiter, who hap- 
pened to be Victor, pointing down the entry, and 
hurrying away to serve some impatient customers. 

Zulu, who was arrayed in a most gorgeous costume 
of scarlet, black, and gold, turned into the entry, and, 
hearing voices within, paused before Number Nine. 

A woman was speaking. Could Closerie have come 
after all? 

She advanced and tapped discreetly upon the door. 

Josephine, hearing the knock, started from her 
husband’s embrace. 

“‘Cato! some one is knocking! Oh, perhaps it is 
Jack, who has finished his smoke. But, why does he 
knock ?”? 

“Out of delicacy,’’ replied Cato. ‘‘Dear old Jack!” 

_ And with a beaming face he went forward to open 
the door. 

He flung it back, and confronted the smiliug Hu- 
man Cannon Ball. If his gaze had encountered the 
head of Medusa, with her snaky locks, the effect upon 
Cato could not have been more startling. For an in- 
stant he stood gazing upon the unwelcome apparition 
in absolute horror. 

Then, as Zulu made a movement to enter, he re- 
covered himself like a flash, and most unceremon- 
iously and discourteously slammed the door to in her 
very face. 

Once more, disaster threatened him! 
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Surprised and discomfited by this unexpected action 
on the part of her host, Zulu begex knocking again, 
this time in a loud and peremptory manner. 

‘Don’t shut the door!’ she called out, thinking 
that ‘‘Alfred’? could not have recognized her. 
Siesst 1)? é 

Cato’s only response was to turn the key in the 
lock. 

‘‘Who is it?’’ asked Josephine, curiously. 

Cato turned with a ghastly attempt at a smile. 

‘‘Nobody!’’ he answered, struggling to invent some 
excuse. ‘‘It’s—it’s an old gentleman, who—who has 
mistaken the room.”’ 

But even as he spoke, to his abject terror, the 
knocking was redoubled, sounding to him even more 
fraught with doom than that knocking which struck 
on Macbeth’s ears, and accompanied, moreover, by a 
shrill-voiced demand: : 

‘‘Are you going to open the door? Come, I say, 
Alfred, none of your larks!”? 

Fortunately, Josephine, who was at the other side - 
of the room, could hear only the voice, but could not 
distinguish the words. 

‘“There he is knocking again,’’ she cried. 

‘‘No, no!’ proclaimed Cato, with all the confi- 
dence he could summon up, which, truth to tell, was 
but little. ‘‘No, it is next door, I assure you!” 

Josephine looked at him in amazement. How could — 
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he say that, when the very panels were vibrating un- 
der that ponderous pounding / | 

“Will you open the door?”’ cried Zulu, becoming 
impatient. ‘‘Come, don’t be a fool!’ 

Every word was distinctly, oh, too distinctly clear 
to Cato. 

‘Do see what the man wants!’ exclaimed Jo- 
sephine. | 

‘‘Never mind him,’’ said Cato, in a very weak 
voice. ‘‘He will go away when he’s tired!”’ 

But Josephine was not satisfied with this, she could 
not understand this extraordinary behavior of her 
husband, and she determined to take matters into her 
own hands. 

“‘T will send him about his business!’’ she declared, 
-and moved toward the door. , 

Cato felt that the end of the world had come. He 
realized that he could not stop her without exciting 
her suspicions. In another moment Zulu would be 
admitted, and Heaven only knew what that obstrep- 
erous young female might say. 

The ground was rocking under his feet, threatening 
at any moment to ingulf him. 

What should he do? He was lost! Oh, if he could 
only subside into his boots. He gave a glance around 
him in a despairing sort of way. Ah! those sliding 
doors! Yes, there was a chance of escape! 
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He flew toward them, flung them open, and darted — 

| through. 

Not a moment too soon! For, just as he disap- 
peared, Josephine was confronting, with open-eyed 
amazement, not the old man she had expected to see, 
but a young, pretty, and ‘magnificently arrayed 
woman. 

Zulu gave her just one glance, a little astonished ~ 
to see that it was not Closerie, and then sailed into 
the room. 

There was no man there, and yet she could have 
sworn that it was Alfred, who, a moment before, had 
opened the door. 

‘‘T beg your pardon,”’ she said, turning to Joseph- 
ine, who was eying her with evident. disapproval. 
‘‘Where is Alfred?” | 

Josephine drew herself up stiffly. 

“I beg yours, madame. ‘There is no Alfred here.”’ 

‘‘SoI see,’’ replied the great Zulu, coolly, ‘‘but he 
swas here. We met yesterday, and he invited me to 
sup with him this evening. It was he who opened the 
door just now.”? 


Josephine turned pale. 

‘‘My husband invited you to sup here!’’ she cried. 
“It is false, madame. I won’t believe it!?? 

Zulu eyed her from head to foot. 

‘‘Your husband !?’ she repeated, and there was an 
insinuation in the way she pronounced the words that 
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aroused all peutic: ire at the same time that it 
terrified her. 

‘‘Oh, I can’t stand this!’ she cried, darting toward 
the bell-rope. ; 

‘Nor can I!’ returned Zulu, with what, under the 
circumstances, was a very proper show of indignation. 
‘‘Where is he? Oh!’ observing the open folding 
doors. ‘“There’s another room! I'll teach him to play 
the fool with me!’ 

And she swept toward the other room, followed by 
Josephine, who, in her anxiety, forgot her first impulse 
to summon help. 

But Cato was not there. He had fled through the 
separate entrance to the other room, and, not know- 
ing where else to go, had rushed around to Number 
Ten, and locked the door behind him. 

He had just escaped that explosive female, as he 
most uncomplimentarily characterized the great Zulu. 

But how was he to explain his disappearance to his 
wife? And had the two women met? If so, what were 
they saying to each other? Oh! he was becoming 
enmeshed in a web of lies! Caught in his own pre- 
tenses! And just at the moment when he thought 
everything was coming out so well! Oh, that Buster, 
who had led him into this! He would never forgive 
him! 

But ‘‘that Buster’? was much nearer than he 


_ thought. 
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In fact, he was just about to ley his hand upon the 
knob of Number.Ten. 

The worthy sergeant, who really felt some remorse 
at having abandoned his partner in the way he had, 
had taken his wife home after the opera, and then, 
under the pretense ‘that he would go out into the 
square to smoke a cigar, had escaped before Mrs. 
Buster could object, and hurried to Cremorne. 

He at once proceeded to the door of Number Ten, 
but found it locked on the inside. 

He smiled to himself as he made the discovery, | 
thinking that it was only discretion. 

He knocked softly, at the same time whispering 
with his mouth close to the edge of the door: 

ee Wihist | ~-Tt 46: FE)” 

But Cato, thinking it the great Zulu, made no sign 
of life. 

Buster was about to make a louder and more em- 
phatic plea for entrance, when he was startled by the 
opening of the door just behind him. 

He turned, and, to his consternation, saw, looking 
him full in the face, Mrs. Dove! 

Josephine, discovering that her husband was not in 
the inner room of Number Ten, had left Zulu, only 
too gladly, and turned back, thinking she might find 
the truant outside somewhere, 


But if Buster was disconcerted at the encounter, 
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Josephine was anything but that; s-» was only too 
pleased to behold a familiar face. 

‘“‘Oh, sergeant, how glad Iam to see you!’ she 
cried, hurrying to his side. ‘‘Where’s my hus- 
band ?”” 

Still dazed, Buster answered, falteringly: 

‘““Why—why—he’s at Nottingham!” . 

“No, he isn’t!’ answered Josephine. ‘‘He’s here!”? 

Buster, in his varied experiences, had been in 
many a tight place, but he could not recall one in 
which he was so bewildered as he was now. 

_ How did Mrs. Dove come to be at Cremorne, and 
how did she know Cato was there? 94 
Buster felt that it was beyond him, and, in justice 
to his partner, he must be very careful what admis- 

sions he made. 

‘Here!’ he exclaimed; with an admirable assump- 
tion of surprise, bringing all his powers as an actor 
into play. ‘‘Here! It can’t be! You’re mistaken!”’ 

“T tell you I saw him!’’ answered Josephine, impa- 
tiently, at the same time looking here, there, and 
everywhere, to see if she could discover any signs of 
her husband, who had disappeared so suddenly and 
mysteriously. 

Buster was more and more puzzled. 

“Tt must have been—er—er—an optical delusion,’ 
he stammered. 

Josephine, who was on the verge of tears, made no 
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reply, but, seizing him by the arm, she dragged him 
into Number Nine, slamming the door behind her. 

‘“‘T spoke to him, I tell you!’ she exclaimed, ina 
trembling voice. ‘‘He followed me.’’ 

‘(Where to?’ asked Buster, entirely at a loss, and 
wishing himself anywhere but where he was. ‘‘Have 
you been to Nottingham ?”’ 

At this, Josephine broke down completely. 

‘Oh, you are all ina plot to drive me out of my 
senses !’’ she sobbed. 

The sergeant awkwardly did his best to console her, 
but without much success. Josephine did not know 
what to believe, what to think. She only knew that 
the advent and words of that dazzlingly attired fe- 
male, together with her husband’s disappearance, had 
made her very suspicious and very unhappy. 

Meanwhile, Jack Derringer had finished his cigar, 
or as much of it as he cared to smoke, and was now 
lazily returning through the corridor. 

He noticed Zulu, who was talking somewhat ex- 
citedly to a waiter, and at once recognized her as his 
little bomb-shell friend, as he expressed it to him- 
self. 

But of course it wouldn’t do to renew the aequaint- 
ance now, much as he would have liked to do so; so 
he passed on and turned into the entry belonging to 
Numbers Nine and Ten. 


As he did so, the door of the former opened, and 
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Cato, who was getting desperate, cautiously poked 
out his head. 

As he caught sight of Detringer, he uttered a low 
exclamation of joy, and excitedly beckoned his 
brother-in-law to come in. 

A way of deliverance had suggested itself to him. 

‘““What’s the matter??? asked Derringer, as the 
door closed behind him. 


‘‘T amin a frightful mess!’ replied Cato, in a 
g Pp ) 


shaking voice, and grasping the young officer’s hand. 


in an imploring sort of way. ‘‘You can save me, if 
you will! Not for my.sake, but for hers—Josie’s! 
Listen !”’ 

And then, greatly to Derringer’s amusement, he 
made a full confession of all that had happened upon 
that eventful day. 

“T understand! Give yourself no more alarm!’ said 
Derringer, encouragingly, when the tale was ended. 
“Teave it to me! Ill pull you through! Let us go to 
Josephine.”’ 

But before they could leave the room the door 
opened, and Zulu appeared. 

“Oh! there you are!’’? she exclaimed, in a loud 
voice, as she caught sight. of Dove. ‘‘Well, I must 


say-+——' ) 


“Hush! keep quiet!’ interrupted Derringer. ‘‘It’s 


all a mistake. J will explain,”’ 


* 
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‘Why, I declare, it’s my friend of the artillery oe 
exclaimed Zulu. 

‘‘Pxactly! But do sceak lower. -It is serious.”’ 

And then he proceeded to explain to Zulu the exact 
state of affairs. 

The recital threw the Queen of the Air into sup- 
pressed fits of laughter, but she was a good-hearted 
girl, and readily agreed to lend her countenance to 
the plan proposed. : 

Perhaps her acquiescence was due in part to the 
fact that the good-looking young officer had made 
something of an impression upon her. ; 

While this little scene was taking place, events 
even more stirring were occurring in Number Ten. 

We left Josephine in an hysterical condition and 
Buster doing his best to quiet her. 

‘‘My dear child, don’t take on so,’’ he implored. 

But Josephine refused to be comforted. 

Buster was at his wits’ ends, when suddenly he was 
startled by the sound of the door being flung violently 
open. 

He turned hastily, and saw standing upon the 
threshold his wife, with fire in her eye and oe in 
her whole attitude. 

Mrs. Buster had suspected her husband, when he 
went out to smoke that cigar in the square, and she 
had followed him, only now to have her worst. sus- 
picions confirmed, : 


ee * ~ 
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“Villain!” she shrieked. ‘‘I have detected you at 
Jast!”? And then, as her gaze fell upon Buster’s com- 
panion, she started back in amazement, and then pro- 
ceeded, with renewed anger: ‘‘Josephine! Oh! it. 
was Mts. Dove! ‘This is too much!’ 

The insinuation contained in this last remark did 
for Josephine what all the sergeant’s clumsy attempts 
had failed to accomplish. 

She ceased sobbing at once, and started to her feet, 
with her eyes flashing fire. 

‘‘What!”’ she cried, in passionate indignation. ‘‘Do 
you dare to insinuate, madame, that you entertain 
any doubts about me?”’ 

‘‘None whatever, madame,’’ returned Mrs. Buster, 


unflinchingly. ‘‘The place, the position in which I 


find you leaves no room for any doubt whatever!’ 

Josephine gasped in horror, too outraged for speech. 

But Mrs. Buster did not lack for words. 

‘‘No, madame, I understand it all,’ she went on, 
shrilly. ‘‘While your infatuated idiot of a husband is 
at Nottingham, you replace your fool with my knave. 
If I—— Cato!” 

The last exclamation was wrung from her by the 
appearance upon the scene of Dove himself, accom- 
panied by a young gentleman whose face, even in 
that moment, struck her as oddly familiar. 

“(Go on, Mrs. Buster,’’ said Cato, with a certain, 

“quiet firmness, born partially of resentment and par- 
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tially of his confidence in Derringer’s ability to extri- 
cate him from his dilemma. ‘‘Take it out of me! I 
am used to it this evening.”’ . 

‘Cato’ broke forth Josephine, coming to his side, 
after casting a withering glance at Mrs. Buster. ‘You 
will explain to that lady how I happened to come 
here.” . 

Dove turned to the sergeant’s stately wife, whose 
anger was dying away as it began to dawn upon her 
that possibly she had made a mistake. 

‘“My wife, madam,’’ he said, with the utmost dig- 
nity, ‘‘came here with her brother and her husband, 
with ze, madam !”? 

‘‘She charged me with impropriety,’? whimpered 
Josephine. 

“Tf she entertains any such charges against any one 
here,’’ began Cato, defiantly; and then not knowing 
quite how to finish his sentence, concluding, lamely: 
‘why—why—charge it to Buster!”’ 

At this point, Derringer concluded that it was 
about time for him to intervene and straighten out, if 
he could, this unhappy complication. 

‘‘Tam sorry to confess that Iam to blame for all 
this,’ he said, coming forward and facing the two 
distressed ladies. 

“You! Why 

‘““Allow me to explain,’’ he interrupted, politely, 
and with an aplomb which Cato could not but envy. 
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“On my arrival this afternoon, I met a lady, an old 
friend of mine, and I invited her to sup here to-night. 
-Miss——”’ 

“Zulu,’’ prompted Cato, in a whisper. 

‘“‘Miss Zulu accepted the invitation, but, in the ex- 
citement of meeting my sister, I totally forgot all 
about it. Miss Zulu came, and, finding her place oc- 
‘cupied, was naturally irritated.’’ 

He told the story so quietly and naturally that even 
Mrs. Buster, accustomed as she was to all sorts of ex- 
cuses, believed him. 

As for Josephine, she was simply overjoyed. 

‘‘Ah! then you were the Alfred she wanted,’’ she 
exclaimed, the clouds disappearing, and the sun shin- 
ing forth once again. 

*“Yes, she always called me Alfred—you see, short 
for Jack. We are such old friends. I——”’ 

“Stop! stop!’’ interposed Mrs. Buster, suddenly, 
remembering one apparently damaging fact. ‘This 
is all very clear so far; but when I arrived here the 
waiter down stairs told me that supper had been or- 
dered for two ladies by Sergeant Buster!”’ 

‘By me!’’ exclaimed Buster.- ‘‘By me! No! no! 
there is some mistake. Oh! this is absurd!’ 

It was certainly a new sensation for the sergeant to 
be falsely accused, and he enjoyed the luxury of it. 

But again Derringer came to the rescue. 

‘CAllow me to explain further,’’? he said, -appre- 
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ciating and enjoying the situation. ‘When I ordered 
supper for this lady I have spoken of and her friend, 
the waiter asked me for my name, and I handed him 
my card, asI thought. By mistake, I gave him a 
card I received from a scoundrel by the name of 
Buster, who stole my cab this afternoon.’’ 
Buster looked the surprise he really felt. 
“Arabella!” he exclaimed, secure in his conscious- 
ness of innocence. ‘Tell him that it was not I! 
Say it was some other scoundrel! Save your hus- 
band’s honor.’’ 

Thus appealed to, Mrs. Buster could do nothing 
but admit that the man in the cab could not have 
been her husband. 

‘‘No, it was not you,’’ she declared, ‘‘for I found 
you waiting for me at the Horse Show! I willdo you 
that justice!”’ : 

Buster thrust one hand into his coat, and, raising 
the other in the air, assumed ‘an attitude which he 
fondly imagined was expressive of virtue triumphant. 

Cato, as we know, could have elucidated the mys- 
tery, but he concluded that it would be anything but 
wise to do so. 

Josephine, her whole heart in her eyes, stole to his 
side. | 

' “Dear, darling Cato,’? she murmured, ‘‘you are the 
best, truest, most devoted of husbands!’ 

‘“Do you see that, Arabella?”’ said Buster, with an 
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air of injured innocence. ‘‘Have you nothing to say 


to me?”? 

For once Mrs. Buster acknowledged herself in the 
“wrong, and believed it, too. 

“Yes, I have something to say to you,’’ she re- 
plied, penitently. ‘‘My dear old Charlie, I confess I 
have wronged you by my suspicions.’ 

Derringer, seeing that everything was now most 
satisfactorily arranged, excused himself on the plea 
of his engagement with Miss Zulu. 

And, it may as well be said here that he made him- 
self so charming that the Queen of the Air had no 
reason to regret the recreant ‘‘Alfred.’’ 

The anything but pleasant evening he had passed 
taught a lesson to Cato Dove. 

The next day, when he was alone with his partner, 
he said, very seriously: 

“(My dear fellow, one word with you! And then 
let us never speak about it again. You tempted me 
to make what you called a night of it!”’ 

“Vou did not know how to make one,’’ responded 

Buster, with a superior air. 
~ ““Possibly,’? acknowledged Dove, with becoming 
humility. ‘‘But I’ll never attempt to make another. 
I don’t like it! A fast life looks charming to those 
who see it as spectators look at a play. But you have 
introduced me behind the scenes, and I prefer the 
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illusion to the reality. That is the last experience of 
the sort I will ever undergo.”’ 

Cato kept his word. ‘Thereafter the pleasures of 
the domestic hearth, the sweet face of his devoted 
wife, were all that he cared for. He never sought 
again for the taste of forbidden fruit. 

And Buster? 

Well, frankly, the less said about that the better! 


[THE END. ] 
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